Tax help 


Income tax advice 


available in cafe 
NECC accounting stu- 


education in service-oriented 


program. 


COMMUNITY 


inside 


story 


School day blues 


Anne Hussey, a non-tradi- 
tional student, comically recaps 
the horrors she faced upon re- 

turning to school after a 25-year 
absence. See her column in our 
opinion section. 
See page two 


Book-bashers 


Observer guest columnist 
David Longshore delivers a 
novel message to the Ayatollah 

Bene Hah Khomeini. 
‘See page three 


Bs oly mudflats 


Can it really be true? Will the 
mudflats really become a thing 
of the past? Stay tuned to this 
channel to find out what 
happens to NECC's famous 
parking lot. 

See page six 


Jazz spectacular 
_ Gary Burton and his group 
of talented musicians visited 
the library last Friday night to 
put on one of the best shows of 
the year. 

See page 14 
Classical music 

The Classical Pianoforte Trio 

delights an NECC audience at a 
recent concert. Read Chris 
Drogos' review. 

See page 15 


Take me out 


to the ballgame 


One, two, three and they're 
out. The Observer's resident 
baseball fanatic predicts which 
teams will fall by the wayside 
on the road to the World Series 
and which team will land on 
the top of the heap. 

See page 17 


Hitting home 

The state's financial crisis 
hits the athletic program. 
Budget cutbacks are damaging 
the sports program in a curi- 
ous approach to handle sports 
funding. 


See page 20 
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Unified front 
Campus-wide protest is 
urged to fight the House 
Ways and Means budget for 
higher education next year. 
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Regents meet today 


First visit to college in several years 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 

They’re back. It has been approximately 
four years since the Massachusetts Board of 
Regents of Higher Education last met at 
Northern Essex Community College. 

Northern Essex President John R. Dim- 
itry said the last meeting the regents held on 
campus was the final meeting of then out- 
going Chancellor of Higher Education, John 
Duff. Lacking a replacement for Duff, the 
Board faced the grueling task of selecting 
an interim chancellor from two candidates. 

The meeting and the caucusing contin- 
ued throughout the day and into the early 
evening, recalled Dimitry. 

By the end of the meeting, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Administration and Finance Jo- 
seph Finnegan pulled off a narrow victory 
over Frank Polecki, former Westfield State 
College president. 

The regents’ policy of late has been to 
hold monthly meetings in their Boston of- 
fice. The policy changed when Governor 
Michael S. Dukakis appointed former Sena- 
tor Paul E. Tsongas to the chairmanship of 
the Board of Regents. 

One of the first changes Tsongas imple- 
mented was bringing the regents’ meetings 
on theroad, traveling toa different campus 
of the Commonwealth’s 29 institutions of 
higher education each month. Terry Zou- 
las, spokesperson for the Board of Regents, 
said Tsongas’ decision signifies “the begin- 
ning of a new era.” 

At today’s meeting the regents will be 
voting whether or not to accept the report 
on the future of higher education compiled 
by the Chancellor of Higher Education, 
Franklyn G. Jenifer. 

The plan was accepted by two subcom- 
mittees of the board on Wednesday, March 
8. After the full board approves the non- 
binding first draft of Jenifer’s report, it will 
be forwarded to all the state colleges and 
universities for input and approval. From 
the recommendations the Chancellor will 
draw up a final report to be voted on at a 
future meeting of the board. 


Major components of Jenifer’s report 
include the realignment of the state univer- 
sity system and the establishment of an 
academic review board for trustee appoint- 
ments. 

Dimitry said, “The college trustees 
should be chosen with the same care and 
selectivity as judges.” He explained the 
teview board would operate on the same 
premise as a judicial review board, recom- 
mending to the governor for recommend- 
ing every appointment. The governor would 
then narrow the field down to one final 
selection. 

Dimitry added ,“NECC has a fine local 


See- REGENTS- page six 


Gift of life 


ALANA KIRBY, mental health technology, answers questions from 
Dennis DeOre about yesterday's blood drive, held in the tiled 


lounge. 
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'D: Dyed 
Picnic 
NECC theater group to perform in 50s drama 


By KRISTEN SCHONTAG 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 

The Top Notch Theater is once again 
vigorously working on a new play. This 
month’s performance is Picnic,a 1953 drama 
by William Inge. 

The three act play takes place Labor Day 
weekend in a small town backyard shared 
by two neighbors. Some of the play’s key 
events are not actually seen but only talked 
about. This gives the audience some imagi- 
native lead way. 

The two main characters Hal Carter 
(Mark Campano) and Madge Owens 
(Sheilagh Cruickshank) are stuck in a love 
triangle. Madge’s mother Flo (Jennifer 
Knowles) wants her daughter to marry rich 
kid Alan Seymour (Chris Burke) who is 
home fromcollege, but Madgedoesn’tagree. 
When Hal Carter, Alan’s college dropout 
buddy shows up, Flo’s plans for her daugh- 
ter are totally disrupted. 

Susan Sanders, asst. professor, creative 
arts dept., chose the play simply because 
shelovesit. “It has some of themost moving 


About the play 


"It has some of 


the most moving scenes 
in American drama 
of that time.” 


scenes in American drama of that time,” she 
says. 

Sanders, not willing to reveal any more 
of the play’s plot, did say the main theme is 
about the difference in marrying for love 
instead of security. “Even though the play 
takes place inthe 50s, the issues covered are 
still relevant in today’s world,” she says. 
Issues like sex, love, and marriage are dealt 
with quite well. 


See- DRAMA- page 15 
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Not so bad 


State officials forsaw 
problems long ago 


It’s not all bad news on the edu- 
cation front. Sure there are the 
budget cuts, but they didn’t exactly 
appear overnight. Higher educa- 
tion and other state agencies knew 
things were going to be tough well 
over a year ago. 

Some legislators, such as State 
Rep. Kevin Blanchette (D-Law- 
rence), issued warnings a year ago 
concerning the impending finan- 
cial disaster, however, very few paid 
attention. 

Most of Massachusetts was 
caught up in the failed effort of 
getting their favorite son, Gov. 
Michael S. Dukakis, elected Presi- 
dent. In the meantime, the budget- 
ary problems were not going away. 
Festering just beneath the surface 
of the state’s optimistic economic 
facade was the Commonwealth’s 
financial crisis. 

Ona positive note, the Governor 
appointed Paul E. Tsongasas chair- 
man of the Board of Regents. The 


After 25 year 


By ANNE HUSSEY 
Staff Reporter 

The first day on campus, back in Sep- 
tember I didn’t see another set of crow’s 
feet, laugh lines, or mother-type shoes. 

There were no older students in any of 
my classes... or, so it seemed. The corridors 
were full of young, unlined, fresh faces 
which seemed to belong here. 

I was absolutely boggled and in a com- 
plete state of shock. It had been 25 years 
since I had been a student. . . What had I 
done? 


I wanted to turn around and run, and | 
was sure I had made a big mistake in com- 
ing back to school. But! didn’trun.I went to 
my first class and made a very brave at- 
tempt at being a student again. 

I just had to relax and settle down into 
the routine of doing homework, taking 
notes, and getting to class on time. Maybe 
denim jackets will help me fit in, I thought. 

Everywhere I looked, I saw denim jack- 
ets. They were the “in” thing to wear- but I 
quickly said “No,” to the idea. I wasn’t, 
after all, 18 year-old college freshman, as I 
had been 25 years ago. Jeans and Reeboks 
would have to be my denim jacket. Some- 
how, I would blend in and not stand out in 
the crowd. 

As the semester progressed, | settled 
into my new routine of school, family, and 
work. Orso I thought, until one particularly 
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new chairman said higher educa- 
tion must take the hits during his 
first year but come back fighting 
the following year. 

Something Tsongas must con- 
tend with is a two-fold image prob- 
lem. The Commonwealth’s public 
higher education system is seen as 
a massive bureaucracy as well as 
being perceived as inferior in qual- 
ity. Tsongas and Chancellor of 
Higher Education Franklyn G. 
Jenifer have to tackle this problem 
together. 

Tsongas seems to be headed 
towards reducing the excessive 
bureaucracy. At thesame time heis 
bringing thenecessary bureaucracy, 
which is the core of every govern- 
ment agency, down to the grass- 
roots level. The Board of Regents 
no longer will conduct their meet- 
ings in their proverbial ivory tower 
butonthecollege campuses, amidst 
the rank and file of higher educa- 
tion-the students, faculty and staff. 


State house blues 


DESPITE RECENT reports, all the news isn't bad on the education front. The 
scene at the State House is a different story, however. 


Jenifer’srealignment planisalso 
an attempt to scale down the over- 
whelming bureaucracy that is 
dreaded by the key players as well 
as the tax payers. 

The Chancellors’ plan , Tsongas’ 
proposals for merit based perform- 
ance funding, merit pay funding, 
faculty recognition programs are 
the first steps to letting the excel- 
lence which flourishes inside the 
state education system shine 


File photo 


through to the public. 

Their proposals just scratch the 
surface and there is much to be 
done before the education provided 
to students in the state education 
system is not considered inferior. 
Tsongas and Jenifer, working to- 
gether with the Board Of Regents, 
are capable of shaking the state 
public higher education system up. 
After all the system needs shaking 
up-it has been stagnant for too long. 


absence, older student learns new tricks 


hectic morning I drove right past my exit 
from route 93 northbound. I must have 
been ina real fog. I panicked, of course! “I'll 
be late for class. My professor will lock me 
out! I felt like a panicky school girl again. 

[had to collect and tell myself, “ You're 
not a child. What’s the worst that could 
happen?” So I turned around at the next 
exit, and as my luck would have it, my 
professor was ten minutes late that morn- 
ing! I had panicked for nothing. 

That was not the last time! was to panic. 
With my first test, Ididn’trealizetheamount 
of anxiety it would produce. I was up most 
of the night before. Unable to sleep, I poked 
through my notes, readings, and books, 
hoping to be assured that I would do okay. 


Again, I missed my exit, but I madeit to 
class, sat down, and drew a complete blank 
when I looked at the test papers. 

Witha little quiet determination, I calmed 
myself downand proceeded to take the first 
of many tests! 16 out of 25! I was shattered! 
Why couldn’t I retain information? I had 
studied and put my time in. What was 
wrong with me? 

“You are just out of the habit of study- 
ing,” my teacher advised. “A lot of these 
kids have been doing this for the last 12 
years. Give yourself some time to settle in. 
Look around. There really are lots of older 
students on campus.” 

Of course, she was right. 


Thesemestermovedalong very quickly, 
and before I knew it, Thanksgiving passed, 
Christmas and finals were almost here. The 
tests continued and I found J had a little less 
anxiety with each one. 


My grades had improved, my ability to 
retain information improved, and my need 


pr 


to panic was greatly reduced. 

Now into my second semester here at 
NECC, I feel I am part of the woodwork. 
I’ve settled down, and in the process, I’ve 
met some terrific other older students. 

The routine of note-taking and home- 
work has become a normal part of my day. 

Occasionally, I still miss my exit from 93. 
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Rushdie 


Furor continues unabated 


By LYNNE BROWN 
Editor 

Salman Rushdie, a novelist and political 
journalist once recognized primarily in lit- 
erary circles, has quickly become a house- 
hold name. 

The furor surrounding the publication 
of his latest novel, Satanic Verses, has cata- 
pulted theauthor into theinternational spot- 
light. Rushdie, a British citizen born into a 
Moslem family in India, has been hiding 
out since his life was threatened by Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini in mid-February. 
The 88-year old Shi’ite Moslem leader has 
called upon all Moslems to pick up the 
sword and kill Rushdie, as well as the pro- 
moters of Satanic Verses. He backs up his 
death threat with a $5.2 million reward for 
the Moslem who carries out the execution. 

Rushdie’s opponents contend that he 
depicts Mohammed, the last Islamic 
‘prophet, in an ill light in the novel. The au- 
thor claims Mohhamed's wives were pros- 
titutes and the Koran, the Islamic Holy Book, 
was written by Mohammed instead of being 
a message from Allah. Rushdie feels his 
work is being misrepresented. 

The first of several international protests 
over the book broke out in Islamabad, 
Pakistan. The novel has been banned in 
many Islamic nations including Egypt, 
India, Saudi Arabia, and Bangladesh. In 
America the book was taken off store shelves 
but has reappeared in local book stores last 
week. 


Subhan Khan, an 18-year old Northern 
Essex Community College engineering 
student from Islamabad, Pakistan, said, 
although he prefers the book had never 
been published, he is not outraged over the 
publication of Satanic Verses as many other 
Moslems are. 


Khan, a practicing Moslem who has 
lived half his life in Pakistan and the other 
halfin Europe and America, acknowledges 
Rushdie’s freedom to write whatever he 
chooses. Khan said he has not read the book 
and cannot judge its merit. He adds if the 
allegations against Rushdie are accurate, 
the author has acted irresponsibly. 

He doesn’t understand what motivated 
Khomeini to issue the death threats. “His 
country is already inruin. All he has doneis 
hurt his country,” Khan said. Itis important 
for Iran to break away from isolationism 
and develop trade ties to boost her post-war 
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economy, he explained. 

Iranabruptly halted diplomatic relations 
with England last week over England’s 
refusal to ban the sale of Satanic Verses. 
England and the 11 other members of the 
European community previously had 
voiced opposition to the death threats by 
removing their top-ranking officials from 
Iran. 


The Moslem faith is a “generous and 
kind religion but most Americans think all 
Moslems are terrorists.” Khan said this 
misconception exists because attention is 
focused on a small faction of Shi’ite Mos- 
lems engaged in terrorist activities. 


Moslems are divided into two groups, 
Shi’ites and Sunnis. Shi’ites represent only 
about 20 percent of the Moslem population. 

As to whether the people speaking out 
against Satanic Verses have bothered to read 


the book, Khan ventured to say most pro- 
testers probably had not read the book due 
to the figh illiteracy rate in third world 
nations. (The 1980 literacy rates for Iranand 
Pakistan are 48 percent and 24 percent.) 

Khan explained the charismatic leader- 
ship possessed by imams, Islamic religious 
leaders such as Khomeini, influence many 
Moslems. Imams are devout Moslems who 
are more knowledgeable about the religion 
than theaverage Moslem. “Theimams could 
change the way Moslems feel and make 
them do things that are not right,” he said. 

Khan feels Khomeini should have ig- 
nored Rushdie and banned the bookin Iran, 
asking other Moslem leaders to dothe same. 
Leaving the decision regarding publishing 
the book should have been left to the indi- 
vidual nations “I believe no one should 
have died because of the book. Because of 
the riots and Khomeini, sales have in- 
creased,” Khan said. 

“For me and most Moslems the Holy 
Book would say I can’t kill someone.” He 
does not believe Khomeini’s death threat 
against Rushdie and his promoters was 
based on religious doctrine. Even during 
warfare, Khan said Islamic law does not 
condone the killing of individuals such as 
children, the elderly, the disabled, and 
women. He explained that under Islamic 
rule a Moslem does not go to heaven for 
killing someone unless they are defending 
their Islamic nation froma physical attack. 
The attack must be literal not literary. 


Khomeini doesn't achieve purpose with world threats 


By DAVID LONGSHORE 
Guest Contributor 
The following is an open letter to the 
Ayatullah in Iran: 


The Ayatullah Khomeini 
Tehran, Iran. 


O Wise and Mighty Ayatullah, 

On behalf of Book-Bashers International, 
a non-profit organization dedicated to the 
bashing of reputable works of literature for 
no particular reason other than we like to 
attack things, I would like to thank you for 
starting the Novel War. 

We here at Book-Bashers have been 
waiting for something bashable to come 
along for quite some time now, and we 
thank you for drawing our attention to the 
crusade against that wicked work by Sal- 
man Rushdie, SATANIC VERSES. 

You cannot imagine what a thrill it was 
for us to hear that you had placed a bounty 
on the head of Rushdie (if we were not a 
poor, non-profit organization we would 
have done the same), and we agree with 
your pretext that since this is a matter of 
spirit, the entire publishing staff should be 
shot along with him. 

Quite frankly, we here at Book-Bashers 


> 


Karen Danson, DCE student 

I don't know much about it or 
what the big deal is, but 1 wouldn't 
mind having the reward money. 


K. Alfeiri photos 


Question: Is it right t 


feel that there is not enough shooting and 
bombing on earth already, and that if more 
bombs were set off, works stich as the 
SATANIC VERSES would never become a 
matter of such public intrest because there 
would be no public left to care. 

Let me assure you, O Wise and Mighty 
Ayatullah, that all this talk of executions 
and bomb threats hasn’t tarnished your 
fine reputation for such things in the least. 
And if I were you, I’d ignore those pundits 
who claim that you’re drawing unwanted 
attention to the book by pointing millions of 
fingersat it while making grandiose threats 
against its author. 

Pay no attention to those who claim that 
you areextremely irresponsibleasa human 
being for making statements that will en- 
courage your followers to commit tragic 
and useless acts, that will ultimately not 
preserve, but destroy, the very dignity that 
your religion holds so sacred. 

Isuppose that had youignored the work 
it would have just gone on to modest sales 
and meager attention, but blast it all to 
shreds, as you said yourself, this is an issue 
of spirit, and fervorisall that matters is such 
an affair. 

However, there is one thing that we feel 
might damage this noble crusade, and that 
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I don't think they should have 
taken it off the shelf. I believe in the 
freedom of speech. Taking it off the 
shelf is a form of censorship. I don't 
think they did the correct thing. 


o ban ‘Satanic 


_ Book-bashers | 
"would like 
 tothankyou 
for starting the novel war." 
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is politics. At first our grand cause started 
Out as a protest against religious parody, 
but somehow, now that diplomatic rela- 
tions have collapsed with Great Britain, the 
whole issue itself has become a parody of 
peaceful religion. 


Why, just last night I turned on the eve- 
ning news and sawall our proud compatri- 
ots marching through Tehran, bearing signs 
that read, “Death to Great Britain and Pen- 
guin Books,” and “Death to the Whole 
Western Civilization,” etc. Somehow, inthe 
month orso since this whole novel has been 
pushed to theback of the shelf, leaving only 
the war for all to see. 

As you can well imagine, I am a purist 


Jack Wysong, English professor 

Morally no. When your're deal- 
ing with peoples lives, it's tough. I 
would hate to have to make that 
decision. 


Verses' in bookstores? 


for my cause, so it pains me to see the Boston 
Globe reporting new Pakistan Prime Minis- 
ter Bhutto as saying that she feels the work 
is being used by rival factions to stir up 
discontent against her new government. 
Rushdie himself wrote Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Rajiv Ghandi back in October of last year 
to protest the work being used as a “politi- 
cal football.” 

I know South Africa banned the work in 
December 1988 simply because it included 
the story of a radical black prisoner who 
died in jail (from abuse, of course) while 
awaiting trial, a comparison that stared that 
nation right in the face. 

I suppose there is also a degree of irony 
inthe SATANIC VERSES, whentwo Indian 
actors, Gibreel and Chamcha, tumble to 
earth after their jetliner has been blown up 
by a terrorist bomb. For a work that is de- 
nounced as a pack of lies, it is quite percep- 
tive in its fundamental truths about politics, 
not religion. 

So there, O Wise One, is where the dog 
lies. I don’t think for one minute that it is 
best to let sleeping dogs lie, so continue 
kicking them. But beware they don’tawaken 
and bite back. 

With much Peace, 
David Longshore 


Connie Rudis, business. 

Yes, sure I would have taken it 
offtheshelf. There's enough trouble 
in the world. 
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Recent fears unfounded 


U.S. to remain powerful 
in world economic scene 


By G.D. FARNELL 
Staff Reporter 

America now stands as the world’s pre- 
mier economic power, comprising more 
than one-fourth of the planet’s gross na- 
tional product. Many believe Japan’s recent 
prosperity and the unification of the Euro- 
pean market in 1992 will cause America to 
lose its seat as a superpower. 

This school of thought relies on two 
premises. First, Japanese growth will con- 
tinue into the 90s at peak levels. Second, 
Europe will operate as a unified economic 
power. 

While Japan’s unprecedented expan- 
sion has given it great influence in the 
marketplace, it has yet to reach the level of 
the U.S. Their GNP is still only one-third the 
size of America’s, and their global contribu- 
tion remainsat slightly over9 percent, while 
America’s is 26 percent. 

In addition, Japan has a population of 
122 million and no longer retains the inex- 
pensive labor force of a developing coun- 
try. These statistics have translated into a 
steady reduction of economic growth from 
11% in1966-70 to 3.0% in 1981-85. 

Many Western economists suggest the 
possibility of an Asian block containing 
billions of workers who will provide cheap 
labor to support Japan’s ambitions. 

Asians, however, find this idea discon- 
certing at best. “It’s simply not possible for 
Asian nations to be a viable block because 
there is too much disparity between econo- 
mies,” said Korean economist Park Ungsub 

This view, in a Wall Street Journal article, 


shared by a majority of Asians outsideJapan, 
effectively eliminates the chances ofan Asian 
bloc superpower before the turn of the 


century. 


Europe’s chances of becoming an eco- 
nomic force are greater than Japan's be- 
cause they have a collective population of 
well over 300 million people and are cur- 
rently responsible for 22 percent of the 
world’s GNP. 


Many obstacles still remain to prevent 
European unity, however. Thetwelvecoun- 
tries participating use 11 separate curren- 
cies and vastly different methods of taxa- 
tion. The European community has estab- 
lished some 300 regulations designed to 
remove internal barriers, which have in 
effect created a bureaucracy that may lock 
out the U.S., and others. 


“An isolated Europe would be cata- 
strophic for America as well as Europe,” 
said Robert Allen, chairmanof AT&T. These 
problems, along with the long-standing 
distrust and division among European 
nations, will make the 1992 deadline a dif- 
ficult one. 

The competition for economic superi- 
ority will escalate in the next decade, but 
America may bethe only viable global leader 
into the 21st century. 


Editor's Note: 

The Wall Street Journal and CIA Hand- 
book of Economic Statistics were used as 
sources for this article. 
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Spring Break madness 
Craziness starts 


soon in Florida 


By DEREK BELLAVANCE 
Ss 

Yes, my fellow students, it’s almost that 
time of year again. A time in which the 
weather gets warmer and our moods get 
better as spring gets closer. 

Many of us are lazily crouched in our 
schoolroom seats daydreaming of being 
somewhere else, somewhere warmer. Sum- 
mer is more than two and a half months 
away, but there is a time between now and 
summer when students can put down their 
booksand enjoy the weather during Spring 
Break! 

Spring Break is a time when most stu- 
dents forget about their classroom obliga- 
tions and indulge themselves in the finer 
things in life. Students need to ignore their 
every day responsibilities once in a while. 
After all, that’s what youth is all about. 
There is plenty of time to be the All-Ameri- 
can family type person later in life, so why 
not go just a little bit wild? 

Nuts is the word that describes the two 
largest attractions to college students dur- 
ing Spring Break at Fort Lauderdale and 
Daytona beaches, both in the heart of Flor- 
ida. 

Students have three choices about how 
they can spend their break. They can work 
full-time over the week, they can party 
nights and work during the days, or they 
can go to Fort Lauderdale or Daytona to join 
the thousands of college students in hot 
pursuit of a good time. 


For those of you who are undecided 
about heading down to one of these hot 
spots over the break, let me fill you inona 
few things. Both places are for party ani- 
mals. For those of you who are bringing 
your boyfriends or girlfriends, however, be 
warned that you will not be the only one 
who admires them. 

As weall know, jealousy can tearapart a 
relationship. You might wantto thinkagain 
before you take the chance of losing your 
loved one and go somewhere else like 
Disneyland, where your only fear will be 
Mickey or Minnie. 

For the swinging singles students, Day- 
tona and Fort Lauderdale during Spring 
Break is like a dream come true. Handsome 
men and beautiful women are not uncom- 
mon. 

“I’veneverseen so many beautiful girls,” 
says student Ken Debenedictis. “It’s like a 
dream come true.” 

Days at the beaches, described by stu- 
dent Donny Vincent, are filled with people 
trying to rid themselves of “the stupids”- a 
drinking term referring to a complete loss 
of mind and body coordination in the 
morning. 

Aspirin is a foreign substance to these 
students. Their cure for hangovers is to get 
intoxicated again. Daytona, Vincent says, is 
“Beer, beer, and more beer.” 

As MTV’s Randy of the Redwoods said 
during last year’s Daytona Spring Break, 
“This is living.” 


Lines from Mr. Goodbar 


By LISA O’BRIEN 
Features Editor 
Summer is just a few short months away. 
Whi'sthe days are spent working on loung- 
ing around, the nights belong to Hampton 
Beach. 


Most of us have been there at least once, 
and some of us will return again in the 
future. Just the same, everyone knows what 
goes on at the Hampton strip at Ocean 
Boulevard when night time falls. For those 
of you who don’t, however, here is a pre- 
view of what to expect. 


You are walking downthestrip trying to 
look like you are not checking out every- 
thing that walks. Then, you see someone 
approaching. Hesays something. Youcasu- 
ally pretend that you don’t hear him. How 
can you be sure that person is addressing 
you? Besides, you don’t want to look too 
anxious. 


The next words spoken will determine 
the rest of the night. You silently say to 
yourself “Please, please say something origi- 
nal.” Afterall, originality is the key toa suc- 
cessful pick-up line. 

“Got a light?” he says. “No I don’t 
smoke,” you say, as you continue to walk, 
making sure that he gets the hint. 

As you walk and check out the scene, 
youcome toadead stop, causing the people 
behind you to practically walk on top of 
you. You have spotted the most gorgeous 
guy with the best tan in the world. The 
Opportunity for a scoop is there. You just 
stand there and contemplate the situation. 


On one hand you think about rejection” 
and how embarrassing the situation can be. 
On the other hand, the thought ofa strollon 
the moonlit beach is just too tempting. You 
have made a decision. You are going for it. 


Now it is your turn to come up witha 
pick up line. It doesn’t have to be good, just 
enough to strike up a casual conversation. 
You approach him with what you hope is a 
self-assured smile. 

“Where'd you get that tan?” you say. 
“Alaska,” he says, snickering. Great, you're 
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shot down again. You could just give up 
and go home now, but considering where 
you are, the meat market, you continue. 

The night is still young, but let’s face it 
there’s only so many times you can walk up 
and down the strip. You now are not look- 
ing for Patrick Swayze, just someone who 
believes in bathing at least five out of seven 
days a week. 

You are approached again. The person 
is all right, but definitely not someone to 
write home about. Wearing a confident 
smile, he says, “I lost my phone number. 
Can I have yours?” Original line, you think. 
Definitely imaginative, and besides you like 
guys with hair longer than yours. 

“What's your name?” you say. “Bosco,” 
he replies with a cute smile. 

He has potential, you think to yourself. 
The night is now looking good. You are 
now off to stroll the beach, relax and get 
away from the Hampton meat market. 
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Mystery library gift 


NECC LIBRARIANS look over books recently purchased for Bentley 
Library with a $500 anonymous donation from an NECC staff 
member. Any clues as to the identity of the donor are welcome. 
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AT&T reaches out 
to teach its workers 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Staff Reporter 
AT&T, one of the largest manufacturing 
plants inthe Merrimack Valley, willsoon be 
dispensing more thana weekly paycheck to 
its employees. . 

Starting April 10, the Alliance Constitu- 
ency, represented by the Communications 
Workers of America and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers will work 
with NECC to establish an Employee Re- 
source Center. 

The program will include career assess- 
ment, planning, training life placement 
workshops, professional support and ca- 
reer advising. Classes, seminars and coun- 
seling times arenot offered attheemployee’s 
expense or time. Everything is provided by 
the company. 

NECC will provide a staff of profes- 
sionals to administer the programs. 

“This is a brand new concept, the first 
center in the area and we’re proud of it,” 
said Norman Landry, NECC dean of stu- 
dent affairs. 

The collegeis in the process of filling job 
positions, Landry said. The Employee Re- 


source Center needs a director, two career 
advisers and a program assistant. These 
people will advise AT&T employees about 
decision making, goal setting, training, 
education, assessing interests and skills. 

In avery personal, one to one level they 
will perform tests and interviews, explore 
goals, personal growth, and career possi- 
bilities. 

Why is a company reaching out to its 
employees? The plant which employs 7,000 
people, is taking a progressive attitude 
toward their worker's welfare. They would 
like to see people developing skills that 
they can take with them, not just inside but 
outside thecorporationas well, Landry said. 

“It’s looking good,” Landry said, “I think 
it will last for a long time.” 

Paul Tsongas, chairman of the state 
board of regents of higher education, has 
spoken about how state colleges should 
work with business and industry. 

Yesterday, he met at the NECC campus 
to discuss this and other issues. 

A $349,520 grant, given to the new 
Employce Resource Center, is funded by 
the company’s unions. 


‘Port buses may stop service 


By WENDI SWENSON 
Staff 
.- Arecent rumor about the possible can- 
cellation of the MVRTA buses to and from 
the Newburyport-Amesbury area may 
prove to be true. 


According to Ed Molin, mayor of 
Newburyport, there are simply not enough 
students riding the bus. 


“We are trying to get more students to 
ride,” Molin said. “The subsidies needed to 
pay the drivers are simply too far out of 
proportion.” 

Dueto the lack of funds, the cancellation 
of the buses may become necessary and 
many NECC students will be left without 
transportation to school. To prevent this, 
Molin encourages as many students as 


possible to ride the buses. 

Many bus drivers feel students should 
also take action. They suggested starting a 
petition to stop the cancellation of this serv- 
ice. 

Students are angry and upset. “If the 
buses stop, I can’t get to school,” said Lisa 
Poulin, an NECC student from 
Newburyport. “If Molin cancels them, I ex- 
pect him to find me an alternate way to get 
to school.” 

A more definite decision on the matter 
will be made by Molin sometime in June. 
Students have until then to increase the rid- 
ership. Ifa significant difference is not seen, 
there may be no buses to and from 
Newburyport and many students will be 
left to find alternate ways to school next 
semester. 
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Board studies 
Tsongas' plan 


Performance based funding program 


By STUART H. RHEINGOLD 
Staff Reporter 

“One thing that might save us next year 
is the new Chairman of. the Board of Re- 
gents,” NECC President John R. Dimitry’ 
said at this month’s Board of Trustees 
meeting. 

Thetrustees reviewed a proposal, A Plan 
for Excellence, from the new chairman, Paul 
Tsongas. 

Tsongas writes that under the current 
system, funds are received by every institu- 
tion based on equal increases irrespective 
of merit or performance. 

“This is basic socialism in a free enter- 
prise country; (Gorbachev would under- 
stand the dynamics here perfectly),” Tson- 
gas said. 

Tsongas believes the state needs to in- 
troduce performance-based funding allo- 
cations. 

“Let's find out who the superstars are. 
And let’s find out who are not,” Tsongas 
said. 

“That is hopeful language,” Dimitry said 
at the trustees’ meeting. “Because we know 
... that we are the superstars.” 

Chancellor of Higher Education, Frank- 
lyn Jenifer, is praised by Tsongas in the 
proposal for beginning the move in this 
direction. 

The Board of Regents has requested 
Jenifer review the present configuration of 
public higher education in the Common- 
wealth and (if appropriate) propose recom- 
mendations for any restructuring of the 
system to benefit public colleges. 

After last month’s Regents’ meeting, 
Jenifer said, “We're going to look at every- 
thing: closings, mergings, trimming down 


Rizzo wants 


By TOM PECORELLI 
News Editor 

While it’s not the first collaboration be- 
tween NECC and AT & T, the Employee 
Research Center is a unique project. Ac- 
cording to NECC Faculty Association Presi- 
dent, Joseph Rizzo, AT & T agreed to con- 
sult the NECC union during the planning 
stages, and allow the new employees to 
belong to NECC’s union. 

“I was pleasantly surprised when the 
administration told meaboutit,” Rizzo said. 

In the past, projects like these gener- 
ated some friction between the Faculty As- 
sociation and the corporation, according to 
Rizzo. “Whenever we've hada grant-funded 
situation, especially with AT &T, it’s ended 
up in a grievance filing,” he said. 

Rizzo said the conflict is usually due to 
the incompatability of NECC’s union con- 
tracts and AT & T’s contracts. 

“Even though we're unionized, and 
they’re unionized, they feel our people 


and expansion.” 

Dimitry said, “It might be that this kind 
of financial crisis the state is moving to- 
wards is going to require this kind of radi- 
cal thinking.” 

Some state legislators have talked about 
combining Holyoke Community College 
with Springfield Tech. Community College, 
and Roxbury Community College with 
Bunker Hill Community College, Dimitry 
said. One legislator has also said NECC 
should be combined with Middlesex and 
North Shore Community College. 

“I think the message is out,” Dimitry 
said. “In some fashion they have to stream- 
line state government, including higher 
education.” 

The trustees completed their meeting 
with a presentation of the NECC service 
programs for the deaf community. 

Dimitry began the report by saying, 
"What we're trying to do is reproduce a 
report given to the Regents Feb. 14.” 

Bill Huston, coordinator of NECC’s 
interpreter training program, said, “Wehave 
a demand we are unable to meet.” The 
number of requests for interpreters cannot 
be met, and he believes colleges have to 
produce more graduates in this field. 

The presentation also addressed the 
problem of students with hearing impair- 
ments having to commute from as far as 
Boston. A possible solution is to build 
dormitories on campus. At the Regents’ 
meeting last month Dimitry asked theboard 
to consider this solution. 

The trustees agreed the problems of the 
hearing impaired students and the inter- 
preter training program will be an impor- 
tant topic of upcoming meetings. 


more input 


should obey their union contracts,” he said. 
“But our people are not shopworkers.” 

The new job openings appeared in the 
classified section of the Boston Globe last 
week. The ad specifies that the applicant 
should be able to work hours that would 
accomodate the three work shifts at AT&T. 

Rizzo said that the job requirements 
that were printed were not consistent with 
faculty union contracts; Rizzo was not con- 
sulted when the ad was drafted. 

“asked if the union could work directly 
with AT& T to solve the problem and the 
people who were in charge of the project 
turned me down,” he said. 

Rizzo said he questions whether or not 
the Faculty Assocaition will have as much 
input as he was led to believe. If there 
continues to be a lack of communication, 
this project may also result in a grievance, 
according to Rizzo. 

“This just isn’t the full-scale cooperation 
that I had hoped for,” he said. 


English dept. to honor its best 
in May 1 awards presentation 


By ZOILA RAMOS 
Staff Reporter 
The English department at Northern 
Essex will once again conduct a program to 
acknowledge writing excellence in its Eng- 
lish Composition I and II classes this semes- 
ter. 


Essays which English Composition 
teachers feel show great achievement will 
be submitted to a faculty panel, which will 
the select the most outstanding ones. 

Students whose work has been submit- 
ted will be honored at an awards presenta- 


tion in Lecture Hall A on May 1. Students, 
faculty and friends are invited to attend the 
two-hour ceremony. 

“This program is designed to honor, 
recognize and appreciate good work,” says 
Linda Desjardins, a member of the English 
department writing awards committee. An 
impartial panel reads the stories submitted 
and then chooses the essays that stand above 
the rest. 

“Everyone always points out what we 
do wrong,” she says. “This is a way to 
reward excellence. Everyone likes a pat on 
the back, too.” 
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Project fin 


ally starts 
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S. Proposki photo 
WORK BEGINS to pave the "mudflats" and give NECC students a clean, 
modern, well lit parking lot. 


K. Alfeiri photo 


Workers start on the construction of the parking lot, scheduled to be 


completed next fall. 


Another reversion due 
$235,000 expected to be cut from budget soon 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff 

NECC’s financial troubles lookas though 
they are going to get worse. An additional 
two percent, about $235,000, is expected to 
be axed from the current budget soon, ac- 
cording to John R. Dimitry, president. 

About a year ago, 1.5 percent was cut 
from the budget. Last December 3 percent 
was taken, and now more cuts loom ahead. 

“I thinkit’s going to happen. If! haveto 
give odds, I’d say it’s about 3-1 in favor of it 
happening,” Dimitry said. 

The cuts can’t come from academic pro- 
grams because classes are already in ses- 
sion. Academic programs make up about 
70 percent of the budget, so cuts must come 
from the remaining 30 percent. 

Some of the money will come from areas 
like the school’s snow removal account, 
which has not been depleted this year. Some 
part-time teachers have been laid off, and 
others have resigned. Thermostats have 
been turned down in an effort to save money. 

“Nevertheless I do not, at this stage, see 
any easy way to lay our hands on$235,000,” 
Dimitry said. 

With the serious cutbacks the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives’ Budget 
proposes, things will only worse next year. 


Opinion 
column 


The biggest hope for the future fiscal woes 
is the Rosenberg Amendment, which would 
add $21 million to the House budget for 
public higher education. $15.7 million 
would go to faculty salaries, and the rest 
would be allocated for library materials 
and school supplies. 


This amendment includes mandatory 
cuts: 2 percent to be cut from the energy 
account; 2 percent from the publications 
and printing account; 2 percent from the 
administrative payroll account. 

Dimitry said 2 percent has already been 
cut from NECC’s administrative payroll 
because of attrition. 


Another hope for the future lies with 
the new Chairman of the Board of Regents, 
Paul Tsongas, who has proposed a per- 
formance-based budget, where the best 
schools get more money. 

“The budget is based on some crazy 
political accident,” Dimitry said, adding 
that a performance-based budget would be 
“immensely beneficial” to the school. 


Goodbye 
handball courts 


K. Alfeiri photo 
CONSTRUCTION WORKER helps to 
demolish former deck of playing 
surface. 


parking 


Mudflats era over at last 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff Reporter 

The era of the “Mud Flats” is drawing to 
a close as work began recently to pave the 
dirt and gravel lot. 

Over 10 years ago, former NECC Presi- 
dent Harold Bentley created the parking lot 
and for nearly 10 years the project has been 
stalled. 

“Over the past several years the school 
has spent tens of thousands of dollars put- 
ting gravel into that area to try to alleviate 
the muddy conditions,” Joe Brown, dean of 
administration, said. 

About five years ago the state appropri- 
ated money to pave the parking lot. The 
design engineer discovered a problem with 
water draining into Kenoza Lake, 
Haverhill’s main water supply, however. 

The Haverhill Water Department and 
the Haverhill Conservation Commission 
were very concerned about the runoff of 
allegedly polluted water into the lake. After 
several years of discussions, it was agreed 
that no water would be allowed to drain 
into Kenoza Lake. 

“Last May the Haverhill Conservation 
Commision granted a binding order for 
how they will allow the parking lot to be 
constructed,” Brown said. Bidding wasdone 
through the State Division of Capital Plan- 
ning and bids were sent out and returned 
last fall. At the beginning of December, the 
state placed a moratorium on all construc- 


tion projects and because of this, no con- 
tract was awarded. 

“Through the efforts of President Dim- 
itry, the Legislative Delegation and City of 
Haverhill officials, they prevailed upon the 
Secretary of Administration and Finance to 
release the money, approximately 
$600,000,” Brown said. The contract was 
awarded to Middlesex Excavation Co. of 
Woburn. 

The first part of the project involves the 
installation of a drainage line running be- 
hind the tennis courts, through the softball 
diamond and out the back of the campus. 
The water will be discharged into the Mer- 
rimack River watershed. 

The second phase of construction is the 
installation of a "water retention pond,” a 
small pond no more than three feet deep to 
be located between the outside basketball 
court, Kenoza Street, and the hill leading up 
to the parking lot. The purpose of the pond 
is to collect heavy excess runoff. It will be 
connected to the drainage line. 

The final phase will be the paving, light- 
ing and landscaping of the lot. Approxi- 
mately 470 spaces will be made available. 
Workis expected to be completed by the fall 

semester. 

Those who regularly space park in this 
lot need not worry about losing their spaces 
during construction, Brown said. A provi- 
sion in the contract states that half the lot 
must be usable at all times. 


Regents- from page one 


board of trustees. But it has been plain good 
luck.” 

Under the realignment plan the system 
will be divided into University of Massa- 
chusetts, which will encompass the Amherst 
and Worcester campuses, and the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts-Boston. The Univer- 
sity of Lowell will become University of 
Massachusetts at Lowell, and Southeastern 
Massachusetts University will have the 
option of becoming University of Massa- 
chusetts at Dartmouth. 

Each university will be governed by a 
separate and distinct Board of Trustees and 
President. 

Jenifer’s realignment plan directly 
contradicts the Saxon report, which calls for 
one super board of trustees and one presi- 
dent presiding over all six campuses. 

David Saxon, MIT corporation chairper- 
son, was commissioned by University of 
Massachusetts to lead a study of the univer- 
sity system. 

In other business, the regents will be 
addressing a proposal to ban the use of 


styrofoam products onall higher education 
campuses. The regents are looking at the 
measure because it is ecologically sound. 

The president said, “The use of styro- 
foam products is silly.” He added that a 
switch to paper products would be eco- 
nomically beneficial to the region with all 
its paper industries. 

Asked if the regents’ delay banning 
styrofoam products would cause Northern 
Essex institute its own ban, Dimitry said, “If 
the regents are not interested, we ought to 
seriously consider telling our food vendors 
that if they want to continue doing business 
with us the usage of styrofoam products 
must be eliminated.” 

In hisaddress to the board, Dimitry plans 
to highlight the quality of programs at 
Northern Essex as well as the need they fill. 
Some of the programs to be featured in- 
clude the nursing program, which trains 
students who achieve extremely high suc- 
cess rates on state licensing exams, services 
for the deaf and the English Language 
Center. 
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Teachers respond to student needs 
New club helps with math 


By ANNEMARIE MONTELLO 
Club News Editor 

In January Peter Macarthy and Walter 
Dresher found that they were both teaching 
Calculus, and they needed a way to help 
their students understand the concepts of 
the course better. 

A new club seemed to be the answer, an 
organization place where the students from 
all calculus classes can go to receive an 
opportunity to learn techniques not avail- 
able during class. Give second and third 
semester students a chance to help new cal- 
culus students, and second and third se- 
mester students receivea better understand- 
ing of the course, organizers say. 


The club officially began Jan. 30 and 
members feel itis very helpful, eventhough 
the math center provides similar help. To 
some, a room full of calculus students help- 
ing each other is better than one to one 
contact with a tutor and student. 

The club has also elected their officers: 
John Gaudet, president; Scott Kelloway, 
vice-president, and Karen Sites, secretary. 

Gaudet feels the idea of having a Calcu- 
lus Club and other academic clubs on 


study calculus by himself,” he said. Asked 
if he feels the club will help him receive a 
better grade, he said it will because he now 
has a better understanding of the techniques 
so he will do better. 

Gaudet’s goals for the club this semes- 
ter is to get it organized so it can run 
smoothly by next semester. 

Sites feels the club will help her under- 


NECC calculus club 


campus is excellent. “No one should ever PETER MCCARTHY helps Karen Osgood and Karen Sites with Calculus 


problems. 


‘stand calculus better and give her more 
practice time, too. She has taken calculus in 
high school, but can barely remember it. 
“Calculus was much different than in 
high school and much more difficult,” she 
says. 
es main goal for the club this semester 


K. Alfeiri photo 


is to just keep it alive. 
Anyone who needs help is invited to 
come in. 


You do not have to be a member. 
Meetings are held each Monday from 11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. in C-304. 


Club budget requests now due 


By DEREK BELLAVANCE 
Staff Reporter 

Budget request forms were recently sent 
out to club and service advisers who met 
with their groups to fill out the forms which 
requests money from the Student Senate’s 
Finance Comittee. This money estimate 
must be able to finance them for the up- 
coming fiscal year. 


Next, the form is examined at several 
meetings by committee members, headed 
by Christopher Gallant, student senate treas- 
urer and chairperson of the finance com- 
mittee. The committee and the club repre- 
sentatives then come to a reasonable, mu- 
tually agreeable estimate. 

According to Sue Smulski, secretary of 
student activities, the club first must plan 
their up-coming events to estimate how 


K. Alfeiri 
STEVE BALLOU, counseling intern, 
teaches a workshop at a recent LLL 
meeting 


much it will cost them to operate next year. 

“The clubs have to come up with a re- 
quest to cover them from July 1 to June 30. 
Any money not spent during that year goes 
to student surplus,” Smulski said. 


Each day student pays a $3 fee per credit 
hour, which goes directly to the student 
activities department.” About $275,000 was 
granted to clubs during the 1988-89 school 
year,” Smulski said, adding that each club 
has a different amount of money they re- 
quest because some clubs have a wider 
schedule of up-coming activities than oth- 
ers. 


Estimated budget forms were due 
March 10. The current budget shows most 
clubs are granted under $5,000, and the 
money distributed to them tends to in- 


crease or stay the same each year. 

“The clubs who are granted less than 
they received in the previous years have 
shown less need for budget money than the 
clubs who have more activities each year,” 
Smulski said. 


Last year the athletics department was 
alocated over $60,000 for this year, while the 
Observer, the programming committee and 
Health services together were granted a 
total of $80,000. 

Groups receiving the lowest allocation 
were the Weightlifting Club and the game 
room. Bothreceived no funds this past year. 

The biggest increase in money grants, 
according to the report, came from Office 
Expenses with a $5,600 increase from last 
year and Child Care, which received an 
initial $5,000 allocation. 


Active schedule highlights 
Life-Long Learning program 


Patricia Cogswell, NECC counsel- 
ing intern, presents a journal work- 
shop Thursday, March 16 at 2 p.m. The 
workshop will present an opportunity 
to develop journal writing techniques 
as a form of self-expression, leading to 
good health and emotional well-being. 

NECC professor William O’Rourke 
will lead a forum on transcendence, 
Tuesday, March 21. Questions such as, 
“Why does our spirit long to be 
connected to something or someone 
greater than ourselves?” will be 
probed. This special forum will begin 
at 10 a.m. 

An overview lecture on road rules 
and driving manners for seniors will 
be held Thursday, March 30 at 2 p.m. 
The guest speaker will be Myra 
Henick, senior instructor for the 
American Association of Retired 
Person’s “55 Alive/Mature Driving” 


program. 


William O'Rourke 


"Why does our spirit long to be 
connected to something or 
someone other than 
ourselves?" 


The Life-Long Learning Program at 
NECC is a serics of lecture, courses 
and trips designed for older adults, 
but open to anyone who would like to 
participate. 

All events are free and will be held 
in the Bentley Library Conference 
Center on the college’s Haverhill cam- 

us. 
3 For more information, call the Life- 
Long Learning Office at (508) 374-3688. 


Observer 


briefs 


State House visit 


Student activism and awareness is 
alive and well at state public colleges 
this semester. 

Legislative Day proceedings will 
be held March 21 in Boston at the State 
House. Students and faculty attending 
will have the opportunity to meet with 
their state representatives to discuss 
the impending budget cuts. 

A student protest /rally is sched- 
uled for March 29 in the Boston Com- 
mon. Sponsored by Massachusetts 
college students, it is organized to 
protest the past and present educa- 
tional budget cuts. 

On April 13 NECC Earth Aware- 
ness Week begins. Designed by Elaine 
Mawhinney, chairperson, creative arts 
dept., the 15 day festival aims to make 
students more conscious of the earth 


and conservation. 3 
The college food service, Corporate 


Chefs, and the faculty are planning a 
BBQ. Booths will be set up outside by 
various clubs and games, like volley- 
ball and Simon Sez, will be played. A 
raffle will also be held to award a 
ticket to a Newburyport Whale Watch. 


Julie Heyn 


Author of children's 
books at NECC 


Well known local author Joyce 
Andy Zarins of Merrimac presented a 
one day workshop, Story and Pictures, 
Children’s Books on March 11. 

Zarins is the author/illustrator of 
15 published, children’s books with 
another currently in progress. Her 
work includes Toasted Bagels, J.B. 
Lippencott, Giants of Smaller Worlds, 
Dodd Mead, as well as books pub- 
lished by Pantheon, Alfred A. Knopf, 
and E.P. Dutton. 

The workshop presented an 
overview of how to write and illustrate 


books for children, as well as the nuts 


and bolts of getting published. 
Participants were encouraged to bring 
samples of works in progress, includ- 
ing both illustrations and copy. 


NECC student wins 
dental scholarship 


Lori Lambert of Dracut, a dental 
assisting student at Northern Essex 
Community College, has been 
awarded the Milton J. Meyers Memo- 
rial Dental Scholarship. 

The $400 scholarship is funded each 
year by the Merrimack Valley District 
Dental Society in the name of Dr. 
Milton J. Meyers, a well known 
orthodontist from Andover who died 
in March 1988. 

Meyers had practices in Haverhill, _ 
Lawrence and Lowell and was known 
for his social-service work in the 


‘Haverhill-Lawrence area. He was on 


the Advisory Board for the Northern 
Essex Dental Assisting Program and 
had been involved in the program 
since its start. 

Lambert, a 1985 graduate of Dracut 
High School, works part-time at 
Amerident in Dracut. She will be 
graduating from the Northern Essex 
Dental Assisting Program in May. 

The Dental Assisting Program at 
Northern Essex is the only such 
program offered in the Merrimack 
Valley. The program includes ten 
weeks of experience in a dental office 
as well as courses such as dental 
assisting, dental clinical, oral science, 
dental radiology, introduction to 
psychology, English Composition, 
dental seminar, dental assisting 
practicum, and human biology. 
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VITA gives tax advice to all 


By Daniel Trefry 
Staff Reporter 

NECC has the answers to most income 
tax problems and questions in a program 
designed to help studentsand teachers with 
their tax returns. 

The Voluntary Income Tax Assistance 
program (VITA) is coordinated by Roger 
Dufresne, department of business admini- 
stration. The program, nowinits third year, 
is offered free of charge. 

Student volunteers work in the cafete- 
ria from 11 a.m to 1 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. They will answer any questions you 
have or they can also do your taxes for you. 

A tax course is required for NECC ac- 
counting graduates. VITA is a three credit 
elective for an accounting degree, and it 
offers a good amount of experience in deal- 
ing with tax returns. Select complicated 
returns will be used as examples for future 
students. 

Before the program started, the IRScame 
to NECC and gave several hours of training 
and provided the students witha good deal 
of background tax information. 

The students were then selected by 
Dufresne to work three hours a week. This 
year’s students include Kelly Senter, Alli- 
son La Marco, Lisa Allen, Debra Cleary, 
Sheila Cook, Hadi Mezher, Costas Papado- 
poulos, Kevin Pelletier, William Rafferty, 
Eileen Salhab and Linda Hicks. 

VITA has answered many questions and 
has done four or five complete tax returns 
so far. “This program is used to teach and 
help,” Dufresne says. “But we haven't 
helped as many as we should have.” 

The VITA program continues at NECC 
until April 15. If any questions need to be 
answered, the volunteers are ready and 
willing to help. 


r 


SUE SMULSKI and Ski Club prepare for final trip of the year. 


All day and DCE students who have written a good paper fora 
recent history, government, or law class are encouraged to 
submit copies of their papers for special prizes to be awarded 
later this semester. 


Several prizes will be awarded in a number of categories (ex. 
research papers, short papers, and non-traditional category) at 
a special ceremony, May 5. 


All day, evening, and summer students are eligible. So if 
you're proud of your recent writing effort, submit it and be 
recognized! Submissions should be made to the instructor of 
the course for which the paper was written, or to Beth 
Wilcoxson; chairperson, history and government dept. 


Tax help 


K. Alfeiri photo 


C. PAPADOPOULOS, Hadi Mezher, E. Boda, G. Vogelaar, and William Rafferty work on tax problems. 


Ski Club travels to Vt. 


By JIM McPHAIL 
Copy Editor 

As faras skiseasons go, itcertainly could 
have been better and hopefully won’t get 
any worse. 

These are just some of the sentiments 
shared by the NECC Ski Club as it makes 
preparations for its final trip of the year. 

Indeed, less than desirable ski condi- 
tions throughout northern New England 
have had a considerable impact on all facets 
of the ski industry, including the campus 
club. 

But according to Sue Smulski, secretary, 
student activities office and adviser to the 
Ski Club, lack of snow has not been the only 
negative factor. The fallout from the fiasco 
caused by Dynamic Destinations (also 
known as Breakaway Tours, Party Time 
and Travel) has left its mark on the club, 
forcing them to cancel their Quebec City 
trip. 


Last semester Dynamic Destinations 
stranded ten NECC students in Canada. 
“Because our trip was to Canada, students 
figured it was another scam,” Smulski said. 

“If that trip was to anywhere but Can- 
ada, a cancellation would not have been 
forced,” Smulski said ina tone displaying 
her disgust with the bogus tour company. 
“We still have Sugarbush, March 19-24, 
though,” she said optimistically. 

Sugarbush, a sprawling two area resort 
located in central Vermont, has easy access 
between the areas provided by free shuttle 
buses which run all day long. 

In the future there may be lifts to inter- 
connect the two areas, making Sugarbush 
an even more attractive ski destination. 

Ski Club members and others on the trip 
will stay at condominiums just minutes 
from the slopes. Bridges Resort will pro- 
vide a daily shuttle to and from the ski 
slopes in addition to the many nightspots in 
and around the Sugarbush area. 


Sugarbush 
"On the other end of the 
spectrum of facilities is a pool, 
sauna and fireside lounge for 
the weary skier whose only 


whim is a hot tub and a cold 
drink” 


The Bridges has tennis courts, squash 
courts, and other facilities available for those 
who still feel the need to excercise after a 
hard day’s skiing. On the other end of the 
spectrum of facilities is a pool, sauna and 
fireside lounge for the weary skier whose 
only whim is a hot tub and a cold drink. 

All this and a five-day lift ticket are in- 
cluded in the $179 price. Asked how she is 
able to set up such lucrative deals for the ski 
club, Smulski said, “I’ve been dealing with 
several tour companies for years now and 
have acquired some important contacts.” 


Speaking of finances, the only bright 
note on the cancellation of the Quebec trip 
was a savings of $1,600 which was put 
towards the Sugarbush trip, Smulski said. 

Smulski is already starting to think of 
next year’s ski trips. “Booking these trips 
far in advance is one way we save a consid- 
erable amount of money,” she said. 


A ski trip to a Rocky Mountain ski area 
has been mentioned to her, but she rules it 
out for economic reasons. “The price of a 
trip out west would approach $1,000 and 
who could afford that? 

“It would really drain our funds to take 
a big trip like that. Besides, we would rather 
go on three or four trips in New England, 
although it would be fun to go out there 
(west),” she said. 

Still on tap for the club are elections for 
the Fall semester April 3. For any addi- 
tional information about the club, contact 
Smulski in the Student Activities Office. 
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Briefs 


Contest deadline 


nears for Logo's 


Area high school seniors and 
college students are invited to enter a 
logo contest sponsored by the NECC 
International Studies Committee. 

The winning artist will receive a 
$100 savings bond, and his or her 
artwork will be used in brochures and 
other publicity promoting the Interna- 
tional Studies Program at Northern 
Essex. 

As a member of the College 
Consortium of International Studies, 
NECC offers academic study abroad 
for a semester or year in a choice of 18 
different countries. 

The deadline for entries in the Logo 
contest is Thursday, March 16, and the 
winner will be announced in mid- 
April. For details, call Cynthia J. 
Crivaro, associate professor, be- 
havorial sciences department, (508) 
374-3684. 


Stateline tollbooth? 


Larry Giordano (D-Methuen) 
recently proposed a toll booth at the I- 
93 New Hampshire-Massachusetts 
border. The State DPW estimates 
70,000 cars cross the border every day, 
most of them New Hampshire 
residents commuting to work. 

The 50-cent toll would raise an 
estimated 12.7 million dollars a year, 
and the money could be used for 
improvements on I-93. 

Gavin Sutcliffe 


GED testing offered 


NECC is offering G.E.D., High 
School Equivalency, testing at the 
Haverhill campus on Friday, March 24, 
and Saturday, March 25. 

Testing begins at 6:30 p.m. and 
continues Saturday at 8 a.m. Pre- 
registration for the test is required. 
The cost of testing is $30. Applications 
and fees must be processed by 
Wednesday, March 22. For applica- 
tions and information, call the office of 
the Division of continuing Education 
at 374-3800. 


Bradford resident 
wins scholarship 


Bradford resident Marianne 
Mueller, an early childhood education 
major at NECC, was recently awarded 
the Francis J. Bevilacqua Scholarship. 

The annual award covers a full 
year's tuition and is granted on the 
basis of academic excellence and 
demonstrated involvement in commu- 
nity service. Bevilacqua, a former state 
representative, was instrumental in 
helping to establish NECC in Haver- 
hill. 

Mueller, married and the mother of 
three children, has been active in the 
Sacred Hearts Parish in Bradford, both 
in the church and in the school. 

She is currently completing her 
student teaching assignment at the 
Page Elementary School in West 
Newbury. 


Collages on display 
through end of month 


An exhibit of collages by members 
of the Newburyport Art Association 
will be on display at NECC's Bentley 
Library Gallery through the end of 
March. A special artists’ reception 
open to the public was held Sunday, 
March 12 from 1 to 4 p.m. 

The exhibit features artwork 
incorporating a wide variety of materi- 
als, such as handmade papers, fabrics, 
woodturnings, and unusual and 
commonplace items found while walk- 
ing down the street. 


Budget plan protest outlined 


Campus fights together 


By STEVEN ZINS 
Staff Reporter 

Ina show of campus-wide unity, NECC 
President JohnR. Dimitry advised immedi- 
ate action be taken by all members of the 
collegecommunity in response to proposed 
Massachusetts state budget cuts that may 
limit funds to all state colleges, universities 
and community colleges. 

Ina Marché meeting, Dimitry and union 
officials urged everyone to call their respec- 
tive state representatives and voice their 
concerns. The urgency of the meeting 
stemmed from a move made by the Chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Richard Voke (D-Chelsea), to speed 
up the vote on his “no-new-taxes” budget 
for fiscal year 1990. 

Reports of the different budget propos- 
als show that the Board of Regents first 
recommended a figure of $685 million for 
higher education funds next year. 

Governor Michael Dukakis then pro- 
posed $660 million, and finally in Voke’s 
proposal, the higher education figure 
dropped to $638 million. 

During the NECC meeting, Dimitry said 
these cuts would prove disastrous to the 
college. 

The harmful effects of Voke’s budget 
proposals could endanger the jobs of many 
of the NECC part-time faculty. 

Joe Rizzo, faculty association president, 
said NECC is already at a disadvantage in 
that area. 

“The reason why NECC has not suf- 
fered to the degree that other (state) schools 
have is because NECC has so many part- 
timers to begin with,” Rizzo said. 

“In terms of the numbers of bodies put 
out into the streets it may not seem tremen- 
dous because we had fewer full-timers;a lot 
of part-timers left when the (previous) cut 
became clear.” 

Dimitry also introduced the subject of li- 
brary supplies and faculty insurance to the 
meeting. 

“In December, the Board of Regents 
recommended that $9 million be distrib- 
uted to all state institutions of higher edu- 
cation for books, periodicals, and other li- 
brary supplies,” he said. “The Governor 
then reduced it to $4 million and now inthe 
House of Representatives, the budget fig- 
ure has been reduced to zero. 

The House wants the monies for library 
supplies to come from the school's base 
budget, an unlikely possibility, Dimitry said. 


Senate 
member 
wants 
changes 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff 

Newsenate member Daniel Sullivan, 19, 
was born in Boston, moved to Lexington 
and has been a Hampstead, N.H. resident 
for the past 12 years. 

Sullivan, a criminal justice major, chose 
NECC because it is affordable and close to 
home. He decided to run for Student Senate 
because he often heard students complain 
about things happening on campus and 
never saw any action being taken. 

“I want NECC to be a place where the 
students have a big influence on decisions,” 
Sullivan said. 

He would also like to see the matrix 
changed to give students more time for 
other activities and the recent increase in 
prices at the game room investigated be- 
cause it was done without the approval of 
the Student Senate. 

“Theseand other problems canbesolved 
with studentinvolvement and progress can 
be made,” Sullivan said. 


United front 


JOHN DIMITRY, NECC president, addresses large audience to discuss 
impending budget cuts, while various campus union officials look on. 


On the subject of health insurance, he 
said, “We oppose any attempt to balance 
the state budget on the backs of the public 
employees by increasing their costs for 
health insurance.” 

Dimitry also said admissions have 
dropped drastically in 1989. “Close to 900 


New England Medical Center 
is committed to the profes- 
sional development of our 
nurses. Here you will find a 
variety Of specialty areas in 
adult and pediatrics that pro- 
vide you with the opportuni- 
ties to develop your nursing 
skills in the areas of your 
choice. During your six week 
orientation, you will be sup- 
ported in meeting your objec- 
tives by a preceptor and 
during your first year you 
will participate in patient care 
conferences, workshops, 
seminars and management 
training. As you gain primary 
nursing experience, you will 
have an opportunity to join 
a collaborative practice and 
work with a physician and 
ambulatory nurses to coor- 
dinate the care of your pa- 
tients through an_ entire 
episode of illness. We are 
committed to your success. 
Join our staff and practice in 
an autonomous environment 
that fosters your profession- 
al growth. 
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students were turned away and we feel it 
will probably happen again in 1990,” he 
said. 

Rizzo said the student to teacher ratio is 
a major factor. “We’reso lean to begin with. 
We have the largest student body with the 
fifth largest faculty,” he said. 


Look 
Into Your 
Future at 
New 
England 
Medical 
Center 


¢ 


Salary with 
rotation 


$32,219 


S 


In addition to offering one of the highest salary schedules in the area, 
our progressive benefits package includes continuing education 
providing CEU’s, generous tuition reimbursement, flexible schedules 
including 12-hour shifts, and participatory time planning. We have 
a parking garage on-site and the convenience of an Orange Line T-stop. 


For additional information about these opportunities, please 
call our Nurse Recruiter at 617-956-5575. 750 Washington 
Street, Box 465, Boston, MA 02111. An equal opportunity em- 


ployer. 


New England 
Medical Center 
Hospitals 
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HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of troops now surround Cambodia. 


Faculty, staff take time 
to learn new language 


By VICTOR NAVARRO 
Staff Reporter 

It’s back to school for some staff and 
faculty members, who volunteer to meet 
once a week to learn Spanish. 

These students include professors, sec- 
retaries, coordinators and the Director of 
Cooperative Education. Jack Aronson, 
course instructor from the department of 
foreign languages, says, “I wish I could get 
ahold of everyone—that includes the Presi- 
dent.” 

Two sections of Basic Conversational 
Spanish areoffered,and students meet each 
Monday for one hour. Also teaching the 
course is Jose Ricardo-Gil, part-timeinstruc- 
tor. 

Aronson feels that NECC hasa growing 
Hispanic population with a rich cultural 
diversity that most people still haven't 
learned to deal with . One way to deal with 
the problem is by learning the language, he 
says. 

The program began in October 1988, 
when Aronson was approached by Judith 
Kamber, director of staff development, to 
discuss the proposal. The current classes 
are scheduled to run through the end of the 


academic year, which may also include the 
exam period. 

Aronson says the class is presented with 
vocabulary and questions pertaining to it, 
so that the group can deal with vocabulary 
in a meaningful way. The class is then ex- 
pected to speak the Spanish they have 
learned to ensure they are learning the 
language. 

Asked if he thought the teachers would 
actually take time from their busy sched- 
ules to learn the language, he says, “Yes... 
faculty and staff are very much like stu- 
dents. They study if they want to learn.” 

Selma Singer, assistant professor, behav- 
ioral sciences department, says the class is 
inconvenient for her because it interferes 
with her schedule, but she enjoys taking it. 

She enrolled in the course because she 
wants to be able to communicate with her 
students. “Spanish isa beautiful language,” 
she says. 

Singer believes anyone ina job or profes- 
sion with a large number of Spanish-speak- 
ing people has an obligation to try to beable 
to communicate. 

“Jack does a super job . . . he makes it 
very interesting and fun,” she says. 


LOJo 
Contest 


for the Overseas Academic Program 
First place award wins $100 savings bond. 


This is all you need to do: 
O Be an area high school senior or NECC student. 
O Create your 8"x10" logo in black and white. 
O Put your name, age, school affiliation and social secu- 
rity number on the back of the entry; 
O Give your artwork to Cynthia J. Crivaro, room C-364 by 


Thursday, March 16. 


The winner will be announced on April 14. For more details call 
Cynthia J. Crivaro, associate professor, behavorial sciences 
department at (508) 374-3684 
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War memories 
still painful 


ESL student survives killing fields 


By ROEUN TES 
Guest Contriburtor 

My name is Roeun Tes. Iam from Cam- 
bodia, a small poor country wedged be- 
tween Viet Nam, Thailand and Laos. My 
country has been ravaged by war, blood- 
shed, and atrocities for many years. Cam- 
bodia is currently under Communist con- 
trol. 

Before 1953, Cambodia belonged to the 
French. But French Colonialism was re- 
pressive and exploitative, so in 1953 there 
was a revolution in which the French were 
expelled. Prince Norodom Sihanouk took 
over after the revolution. 

At first Sihanouk closely allied himself 
with the United States. He was a strong 
ruler who governed Cambodia in much the 
same way as the old feudal monarchs of 
Europe. Later on in his reign, he realigned 
himself with Red China, the Soviet Union 
and North Viet Nam. 

During the period from 1960 to 1965, 
Sihanouk allowed the Communists to come 
into Cambodia, especially in several prov- 
inces along the border of Vietnam. This 
proved to bea tragic mistake for Cambodia 
because it allowed the war to spread into 
Camtodia. Prior to this time, there was 
peace and neutrality. After this time, more 
bombs were dropped on Cambodia thanon 
Europe in World War II. 

After Sihanouk allowed the North Viet- 
namese Communists a foothold in Cambo- 
dia, they strengthened their position and 
their numbers grew until they took over 
half of Cambodia in 1970 and Sihanouk had 
to flee the country. 

I mentioned that the Communists took 
over half of Cambodia. The other half was 
taken by General Long Nol, an anti-com- 
munist. I was a soldier in Lon Nol’s army. 
We were badly outnumbered. We fought 
against the North Vietnamese and the 
“Khymer Rouge” (The Cambodian Com- 
munists). Both groups of communists were 
getting military aid from the South Union 
and China. 

From the two communist armies 
emerged a strong military ruler. Enter Pol 
Pot,a barbarous despot, who learned Marx- 
ist ideology from Red China and North Viet 
Nam. Pol Pot was the leader of the Khmer 
Rouge. After consolidating power and 
building a powerful army, he commanded 
the North Vietnamese to leave Cambodia. 
The Vietnamese went, and they left all their 
weapons behind. Then he suppressed Lon 
Nol’s anticommunist resistance and took 
over the other half of Cambodia. 

Pol Pot now had Cambodia under his 
control. This wasin 1975. Thus began one of 


GO FOR IT!! 


Vietnam 


"Enter Pol Pot, a barbarous 
despot, who learned Marxist 
idealogy from Red China and 
North Vietnam." 


the darkest periods in modern history. 
Pol Potannounced that everything must 
change. At that time there were enormous 
obstacles to the Cambodian people, not the 
least of which was the forced evacuation of 
Pnom Penh (the capitol city) and subse- 


quent death march, as well as the genocide 
of millions of Cambodian people. The 
Khymer Rouge committed atrocities that 
rival the imagination. Some estimate that as 
many as five million people died at the 
hands of these modern-day barbarians. 

In 1978, there was a power struggle 
within the Khmer Rouge. General Heang 
Samrin, himself a communist, split from 
Pol Pot. Samrin and aligned himself with 
the North Vietnamese. Pol Pot realigned 
himself with Red China. 

To strengthen his position, he needed 
China’s help. In return he promised to 
complete a genocide of the Cambodian 
population. When there were no more 
Cambodians, he would give over the coun- 
try to China! Samarin’s army, along with 
the North Vietnamese, attacked Pol Pot’s 
forced and drove them out. In 1979, Heang 
Samrin took over as leader of Cambodia. At 
first the people were happy to be rid of Pol 
Pot. Later on, they found out that acommu- 
nist is still a communist. Samrin was a little 
better, but there were still the repressive 
forces of communism around us. 

Today, Cambodia is still controlled by 
Samrin and the North Vietnamese. But just 
outside of Cambodia, in Thailand, there are 
three different armies waiting. The Khmer 
Rouge camp has 400,000, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk has 300,000, and Son San, an anti- 
communist Cambodian nationalist has 
900,000 troops waiting for a chance to goin 
and take Cambodia back. There is guerrilla 
warfare and resistance fighting every day. 

This is the story of my country. If there’s 
a lesson in this story, let it be "Never, ever, 
trust Communists, and never listen to their 
promises.” 

Right now I’m living in Lawrence with 
my wife and four children. I believe that 
people should contribute their time and 
effort to making a better world. I’m work- 
ing hard to learn English and eventually 
hope to become a social worker. 


Overseas Academic Semester 


A semsester in England, Italy, Ireland, Mexico or yet another 
country. Yes...be part of an NECC student group studying and 
living abroad. 


Financial aid is 
available for eligible 
students 
= No foreign lan- 
guage requirement. 

[> All overseas travel 
and living arrange - 
ments made. 

t= Excellent academic 
advice, friendly and 
supportive assistance 
provided. 


For further information, contact Usha Sellers C-390, Telephone 
(508) 374-3969 
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Macintosh 


By JIM McPHAIL 
Copy Editor 

For any publication, there comes a time 
inits life whena facelift is needed. That time 
has arrived for the Observer, not coinciden- 
tally with the departure of Compugraphic 
typesetting equipment and the arrival of 
Macintosh SE computers. 

For Joe LeBlanc, journalism teacher and 
Observer adviser for the past year, it was 
simply time for a change. “The Compugra- 
phic equipment was breaking constantly. 
When you put out six newspapers and have 
to call the repairman four times, that’s just 
not good or acceptable,” LeBlanc says. 

Although the reliability of the Com- 
pugraphic equipment was one reason for 
the transition to the Macintosh SE comput- 
ers, it was by no means the only one. 

The new computers are smaller, less 
expensive to operate, and don’t run on 
smally, expensive chemicals. They are also 
equipped with technical capabilities that 
far exceed the old equipment. 

One big advantage in acquiring these 
computers is the Observeris no longer forced 
to hire many typesetters. “In past years we 
used to pay two or three people a total of 
$10,000 per year to typeset our copy,” 
LeBlanc says. 

The arrival of the Macintosh’s has put 
some extra burden on the Observer staff. No 
longer paying many people to typeset, that 
task has been put on the shoulders of expe- 
rienced staff members. 

With these new computers on the scene, 
LeBlanc and other staff members silently 
worried how they would make the adjust- 
ment. 


“There is a certain type of student who 
will jump right in and attack the 
keyboard...and then you have the kids who 
are afraid to even touch it, but I’m sure that 
will change with time, ” LeBlanc says. 

Michael Burt, journalism major and 
opinion page editor, is one of those who 
jumped right in. Having the good fortuneto 
have previously worked with the Mac SE 
computer, he knew a little of what they 
were capable of and was able to lend a 
helping hand to his less-experienced col- 
leagues. 

“Drawbacks could have arisen had we 
not been using these user-friendly comput- 
ers,” Burt says. Even with the user-friendly 
Macintosh some folks were still doubtful 
about what thecomputer could do forthem. 

For Kelly Caraccio, journalism major 
and features editor, the transition has 
brought some headaches. 

“1 don’t think it’s [the computer] that 
hard to use once you get to know it, but 
taking that time is a bit of a problem for me 
since I don’t have a lot of spare time,” 
Caraccio said. 

Though it most definitely requires time 
and effort, learning how to use the Macin- 


| Mike Burt 


"Drawbacks could have arisen 
had we not been using these 
user-friendly computers.” 


tosh and the software applications, 
Macwrite and Pagemaker, isadvantageous 
to the aspiring journalist. 

“The biggest change in the journalism 
program will be the inclusion of a Mac 
Basics course which will introduce the 
Macintosh computer to students as a tool 
for the program,” said Chet Hawrylciw, 
chairperson, division of humanities and 
communications. 

Parnassus, NECC’s literary magazine, has 
used Pagemaker for three years, and 
Hawrylciw and other faculty members are 
extremely pleased with the results. 

“It’s very rare, very unique, very special 
to see two-year students get inspired about 
what went on in the past and use that as a 
springboard to putting out a better product 
each year,” Hawrylciwsaid, speaking about 
NECC publications. 


Hawrylciw is hopeful that the new 
computers will help make the journalism 
program moreattractive to students, which 
inturn will give the whole communications 
program a shot in the arm. 

Yet another positive influence brought 
on by the Observer's transition is its attrac- 
tion to Co-op students. Students taking 
classes under the supervision of Cathy 
Latourelle, desktop program co-ordinator, 
are given the opportunity to demonstrate 
their skills for the newspaper. 

Whenachangelike this occurs, money is 
always a question. The Observer has cur- 
rently purchased three Macintosh SE com- 
puters and one laser printer for a total of 
approximately $10,800 so far, much less 
than the original purchase price of the 
Compugraphic equipment several years 
ago. 

2 However, in addition to the consider- 
able savings in typesetting, the paper no 
longer has to pay a $3,000 a year service 
charge to Compugraphic Corp. or $1,000 
needed to buy chemicals and film to run 
that equipment. 

LeBlanc, who works part-time as a na- 
tionwide judge for the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, witnessed the desktop 
publishing revolution several yearsagoand 
had some doubts at first. 


Contributions Wanted 
for 


PARNASSUS 


A Students Inter-Arts Magazine 


) 


Submit - Poetry, Prose, Black & White Photography and Art. 
Written Submissions may be dropped off at Parnassus 
container outside of room C-360. 

Art Submissions may be dropped off in room C-360. 
DEADLINE: MONDAY, APRIL 3 
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New computers help 
Observer go hi-tech 


New edition 


K. Alfeiri photo 


STAFF EDITORS Sean Donahue and Kelly Caraccio make good use of new 


computers. 


“Years ago they all had many kinks and 
limitations and their type quality was not 
whatit should be. They’ ve comea long way 
since then,” LeBlanc says. 

Clearly the Macintosh computer has had 
an impact on all aspects of the Observer, but 
inno area has that presence been felt stronger 
than in the area of efficiency and speed in 
producing a quality newspaper. 


“In the long-run we will be a much 
better publication, graphically speaking, 
because of the near limitless boundaries 
thatthe Macintosh possesses,” LeBlancsays. 
The SE computer programs also come 
equipped witha spelling checker which has 
reduced the number of typographical er- 
rors in the publication. 


It has also made the sometimes tedious 
job of headline and cutline writing much 
easier. Drop quotes and windows have 
suddenly become simple, all thanks to the 
Macintosh and specifically the Pagemaker 
program, LeBlanc says. 


To be sure, the Observer is in the early 
stages of utilizing these powerful comput- 
ers, but LeBlanc and the newspaper staff 
hope to soon layout complete pages on the 
screen which will cut down on some of the 
messy, painstaking paste-up process. 


These changes do take time, but when 
that time has passed, students will be able 
to produce a better, more attractive news- 
paper than theone produced today, LeBlanc 
says. 


A 


Freedom Walk for the 


Homeless 
April 15th at 1:30 


Starting at Bradford Common 


$1 fee to walk 


Raffle Tickets $2 (each) for a trip to Florida will also be sold. 
The money raised will be given to Haverhill's Emmaus House, a 
shelter for the homeless. 


Volunteers are needed contact: 
Rhonda Imonti X-2632 or Steve Michaud X-3731 


Me. 
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Students learn to cope 


Visually tmpaired want others to treat them no differently 


Visually impaired students 


K. Caraccio photo 


LISA LAFLEUR, Brian Coppola and Mark Belair enjoy time spent at NECC. 


Vital equipment 


Needed machines are often used 
by NECC handicapped students 


By KELLY CARACCIO 
Features Editor 

According to Rubin Russell, director of 
theoffice for students with disabilities, there 
are several machines available for use by 
visually impaired students. 

The V-Tech Closed Circuit Enlarging 
Device or reading machine is just one kind 
of equipment which is generally used by 
students with low vision. The device is 
made up ofa large TV screen and a camera. 

The student must place the material 
they need to look at underneath the camera 
and then the material appears on the screen. 
The student can then enlarge it. 

“You want to enlarge it as little as pos- 
sible, but obviously as muchas necessary to 
see it,” Russell says. “The lower the en- 
largement, the more you see of it at one 
time.” 

Brian Coppola, a visually impaired stu- 
dent, is a frequent user of the V-Tech ma- 
chine. NECC’s machine was donated by 
The Lion’s Club of Haverhill, and Coppola 
has a V-Tech at home, which was donated 
by the Methuen Lion’s Club. The estimated 
cost of this machine is $3,000. 

In addition to the V-Tech, NECC also 
has a Kurzweil Reading Machine, which 
will read material aloud. This can be used 
independently by a totally blind person. 

At the present time the Kurzweil is not 
working, however, and the cost or repair 
and maintenance is so high that Russell 
cannot recommend spending the money. 

“For that kind of money weare better off 
buying readers,” he says. “The M 1ssachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind will give 
students money to pay people to read to 
them.” 

The OSD also has a computer scanner, 
an enlarger which is capable of enlarging 
an81/2x 11" piece of paper to 11x17,” and 
a $4,000 voice synthesizer. They still need a 
personal computer to hook up the synthe- 
sizer, however. 

An Apple Macintosh computer can be 
found attheOSDoffice orthe computer lab. 
This popular graphically oriented, user 
friendly computer allows students to blow 


OSD equipment 
S. Brown photo 
RUBIN RUSSELL demonstrates 
computer use. 


up material to as much as 16 times its nor- 
mal size. 

Even with the many pieces of equip- 
ment available to the visually impaired, 
there is still a need for other types of equip- 
ment. In fact, Russell has just learned that 
the state will not allow him to buy a Braille 
Embosser, a machine which turns printed 
material into braille. 

“We've got $6,500 we can use for per- 
sonnel and travel,” Russell says. “But we 
can’t use it for equipment and equipment is 
what we really need.” 

The staff of the Board of Regents is also 
holding back OSD. “The state got money 
from the Legislature to buy new Kurzweil 
machines for all state colleges, but they’ve 
been sitting on it for a year and a half,” 
Russell says. “It’s unfortunate. We could 
have a new machine here that students 
could use.” 

Much of thecurrent OSD equipment has 
been donated by private groups or has been 
purchased with money from the Student 
Activities Fund. Russell says their small 
budget from thecollege has been slashed in 
half, due to the current budget crunch. 


By KELLY CARACCIO 
Features Editor 

Imagine, if you can, walking through 
the corridors of school, hearing the voices 
and laughter of other students, and not 
being able to see them. Although this may 
seem quite out of the ordinary to most 
students, it is an everyday experience for 
three NECC students. 

Lisa Lafleur, Brian Coppola, and Mark 
Belair are all visually impaired and legally 
blind, but this is not stopping them from 
getting an education and pursuing their 
dreams. 

Prior to coming to NECC, the students 
all attended Perkins School for the Blind, 
located in Watertown, MA. Although this 
anexcellent school forthe visually impaired, 
it does have its drawbacks. 

“Perkins was a good school as far as 
learning,” Belair says.”But they are shel- 
tered, and in turn, they sheltered us from 
the real world. In addition to attending 
Perkins, the students also attended Water- 
town High School, where Lafleur received 
her diploma. 

Making the transition to NECC was a 
little difficult for the students, but they 
have found that most teachers are very 
helpful and understanding. 

Lafleur does have a problem with the 
way the classes are numbered, but she is 
learning to cope and has mastered the 
campus fairly well. 

Obtaining required books is difficult 
because the bookstore does not have books 
in Braille or on tape. It may be several 
weeks to months before the students get 
their books. 

In order to get required books in Braille 
or on tape, the student must get two copies 
of the book, send them into Recording For 
the Blind (RFB), and then await their re- 
turn. Obviously, this can be costly as wellas 
timely. 

Getting to know other students and 
getting them to understand is also a prob- 
lem. 

“Most peopleare very nice when it comes 
to visual impairments, “Belair says. “There 
are some who have a fear of it. We want to 
be accepted for who we are and not what 
we do or do not have.” 

To overcome this problem, Belair has 
become involved with WRAZ, where he 
works as a DJ Friday morning. Coppola is 
a member of the Social Club, and he also 
takes time to converse with students in 
class. 

Knowing when and when not to accept 
the help of others is also a big issue. “If 


somebody is trying to help you, you have 
to decide if they are concerned about what 
happens to you, or if they’re trying to con- 
trol you,” Lafleur says. 

If one of the students has a problem, 
the help of a sighted person is not resented. 
However, it is important to remember that 
these students are independent in their ac- 
tions and thoughts, and they do not want to 
be hindered by others. 

Transportation is the issue which hits 
the students the hardest. With improve- 
ments in modern technology, Belair hopes 
to someday drive, but that dream may be 
dashed by people attempting to stop the 
visually impaired from driving. 

Coppola hasa solution, however. “Ithink 
that if they do this, there should be a com- 
pensating law,” he says. “ There should be 
a price control as to how much a cab can 
charge people who need it.” 

Fornow, thestudents must rely on family 
or public transportation. The students all 
carry a card which is supposed to allow 
them free transportation on any trains or 
buses. This card is readily accepted in Bos- 
ton, but they have run into problems in the 
Merrimack Valley, particularly in the Hav- 
erhill area. 

Some programsalso allow freecab trans- 
portation, but there are many stipulations 
to these programs, and Lafleur, Coppola 
and Belair may occasionally fall through 
the cracks in the system. 

The students’ families do help with 
transportation as much as possible. “My 
family is pretty good, but you can’t rely on 
them too much,” Belair says.” It ties them 
down and you don’t want to bea burden.” 

Yet, despite the many obstacles which 
Lafleur, Coppola, and Belair face they are 
still an upbeat group with a happy and 
healthy outlook on life. They laugh, joke 
(especially Lafleur) and generally have a 
good time, just like many other students. 


Three student profiles 


NAME: Lisa Lafleur 

AGE: 21 

EDUCATION: Perkins School For The 
Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts and 
Watertown High School 

RESIDENCE: Originally from New 
Bedford, MA. Now resides in Haverhill 
with friends. 

TIME SPENT AT NECC: First Semester- 
Word Processing 

FAMILY: Third of seven children, all 
girls 

HOBBIES: Enjoys playing basketball, 
riding bikes and listening to music (Coun- 
try Western and Oldies) 

VISION: Hereditary blindness 


NAME: Brian Coppola 

AGE: 24 

EDUCATION: Perkins School For The 
Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts, Water- 
town High School 

RESIDENCE: Methuen, Massachusetts 

TIME SPENT AT NECC: Getting Parale 


gal Degree in June and continuing edu- 
cation in Liberal Arts Program 

FAMILY: One of eight children, five 
sisters, three brothers-7th child 

HOBBIES: Enjoys bowling, listening to 
music (Oldies and Soft Rock), also a mem- 
ber of the Social Club. 

VISION: 20/200 Legally blind 

NAME: Mark Belair 

AGE: 22 

EDUCATION: Perkins School For The 
Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts, Water- 
town, High School 

RESIDENCE: Methuen, Massachusetts 

TIME SPENT AT NECC: Second semes- 
ter in Liberal Arts Program. Planning to 
transfer after obtaining degree. 

FAMILY: Five children, two brothers, 
three sisters 

HOBBIES: Enjoys listening to music 
(Rock, Oldies, New Wave), member of 
Tabar, religiously oriented group at St. 
Basil’s Church, Methuen Ma. WRAZ DJ. 

VISION: 21/60 Legally blind 
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John Whittle: people person 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Staff Reporter 

John Whittle is a man who cares about 
people. In the sixteen years he has worked 
at NECC, Whittle hasdonemuch morethan 
teach psychology. 

He currently is Co-operative Education 
adviser to Liberal Arts students, adviser to 
the Behavioral Science Club and former 
adviser to the Social Club. 

Off campus, he holds several positions 
in the mental health field. Every Sunday he 
works on a hotline run by the Hale Hospi- 
tal, which serves people in crisis through- 
outthe Merrimack Valley. Heisalsoa mental 
health consultant to the Hale, Amesbury 
and Anna Jaques hospitals. 

One of Whittle’s duties as a mental 
health consultant is to complete face to face 
evaluations of people who may be suicidal. 
He feels this helps him when he teaches his 
favorite course — Abnormal Psychology, 
and he is able to make the course more 
meaningful to his students because of his 
experiences in the mental health field. 

A resident of Boxford, MA, Whittle is 
married and has onedaughter whoattended 
NECC before transferring to U. Mass at 
Amherst. He earned his bachelor’s degree 
at Utica College of Syracuse University and 
his master’s degree at Boston College. 

He has also written two books on psy- 
chology, Conditioning and Beyond, in the 
1970s and more recently, Becoming Fully 
Human. 

He decided to teach because he felt it 
would provide an opportunity to change 
people’s attitudes about mental illness and 
child abuse. A few years ago, however, 


Club adviser 
File photo 


ELIZABETH WILCOXSEN plans trip 
to New York. 


Contemporary 
Affairs Club 
explores world 


By KIM CAMERON 
Staff Reporter 

NECC’s Contemporary Affairs Club has 
been busy making plans for its trip to the 
National Model UN in New York. This trip 
is sponsored by the Student Activities 
Department, the club’s budget, and student 
contributions. 

Elizabeth Wilcoxsen, history and gov- 
ernment professor and club adviser, says, 
“T enjoy the club because I’m interested in 
what's going on around me.” 

The club is small, but the meetings are 
successful and rewarding. 

Held every other week, there are a vari- 
ety of topics discussed. Topics range from 
Massachusetts Gun Laws to Black History 
and other topics like the changes in lan- 
guage over periods of time. 

“Whatever is relevant to our meeting is 
what we discuss,” said Wilcoxsen. 

The Contemporary Affairs Club is also 
taking a trip to Washington for a seminar, 
sponsored by the Center for the Study ofthe 
Presidency. 

“Theclub is going generally quite well,” 
said Wilcoxsen. 

Anyone is welcome to join. It meets 
Monday at 12 in C-302. 


Observer 
profile 
wondering if he had made the right deci- 


sion, he left Northern Essex to work on 
child abuse cases in Lawrence. 


“During my year’s leave of absence, | 
discovered thatI missed teaching,” Whittle 
says. “I missed the interaction with stu- 
dents. You have to get away from some- 
thing to realize how much you appreciate 
ites 

A person who enjoys working with 
people, Whittle is excited about his new 
role as adviser to the Behavioral Science 
Club. 

“I'm bringing two very interesting speak- 
ers to NECC on April 10,” Whittle says. 
“They will discuss how they do therapy 
with adolescents at a group home in Law- 
rence in an address to the Behavioral Sci- 
ence Club at 11 a.m. in C-361. Everyone is 
invited to attend.” 

When asked about his most rewarding 
experience at NECC, Whittle says it is being 
a Co-op adviser. He enjoys helping people 


find the right career. One of Whittle’s Co-op 
students, Carol Griffin, was so grateful for 
his help that she later wrote him a letter of 
thanks. 

Griffin’s husband died of cancer leav- 
ing her with five children to support. Before 
her marriage, she worked as a governess. 
Since this occupation was no longer practi- 
cal, she decided to return to school. 


During her second semester at NECC, 
Griffin took a Co-op job. Whittle helped 
place herina residential home for emotion- 
ally disturbed adolescents where she dis- 
covered that she enjoyed working with 
people. 


Griffin graduated from NECC with an 
associate’s degree in Liberal Arts and is 
now working on a bachelor’s degree in 
social work at Salem State College. 

Having more than one career can work 
to your advantage, Whittle says. The con- 
tacts he makes in his work as a mental 
health consultant are useful in placing his 
Co-op students. 

Since he works closely with a number 
of human service agencies, he knows when 
they have vacancies. They know him and 
are willing to hire people he recommends. 


— 


File photo 
JOHN WHITTLE, psychology 
professor, enjoys working with 
people. 


| There’s a World of 
Opportunities at UPS 


e Clerical 


¢ Driving 


benefits: 


° Medical 
¢ Dental 


e PART TIME 
¢ VARIOUS SHIFTS 


Opportunities to suit just about any interest: 


¢ Loading 


e Accounting °¢ Sorting 


e Administration 


It takes all kinds of talent to run one of the na- 
tion’s most respected companies, and UPS’ 
growth has created a world of opportunity ina 
variety of areas. 


Even part-time, you count more at UPS. You 
will enjoy the highest pay matched by the best 


¢ Paid Holidays 
e Vision 


e Paid Vacation ¢ Up to $6,000 per year 


tuition reimbursement 
(for selected shifts & jobs) 


For more information call 


1-800-562-3678 


Esk 


® 


United Parcel Service 


AHEAD OF THE REST IN SERVICE AND CAREERS 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Good music 


Now is your chance to talk about 


ETAIL MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES with 
OSCO DRUG 


If you're interested in retail management 
as a career, then Osco Drug 
is the company for you! 


Osco Drug, one of the largest retail drug chains in the nation, can 
put your talents, skills, and drive on the road to success. If you 
have an interest, background, training or education in retail 
management, we have the career you've been waiting for. 


Our structured management training program, including manager 
training phase manuals, video tapes and workshops, along with 
hands-on experience, will start you on your way to a progressive 
career in retail management. 


For all management positions we offer an excellent starting salary 
and a comprehensive benefits package: 


* health insurance 
* life insurance 
* disability pay plan 


* dental plan 

* employee discount 

* profit sharing 
* and more! 
In addition, once promoted from management trainee to the next 
level of management, you will participate in our lucrative 
bonus program. 


From the hiring, training, and development of people, to the buying 
of virtually every item, the Osco management team exercises a 
great deal of autonomy in their stores. Find out more about an 
Osco Drug management career. We will be on campus to con- 
duct initial interviews: 


Tuesday, March 21st 


If you are unable to attend, please send your resume to: Osco 
Drug, Attn: Recruiting Department, 1818 Swift Drive, Oak 
Brook, IL 60521. We are an equal opportunity employer. 


OscoDrug 


Count on people who care. 


S. Brown photo 
GARY BURTON in concert Friday night In the Library conference area. 


RINCON HISPANO: 


By PAT ALLEN 
Staff Reporter 
Over the weekend NECC experienced 
a most spectacular event,The Gary Burton 
Group. 

The free concert was part of the NECC 
1989 Spring Creative Arts Series. Over 250 
people squeezed into Bentley Library con- 
ference area, leaving standing room as the 
only opton for late-comers. Tolerating the 
cramped quarters was well worth it as the 
performance was utterly exceptional. 

This quintet is the youngest group of 
musicians Burton has ever performed with. 
Although Burton says the group gets 
younger as he gets older, age was certainly 
not a burden on their performance. 

Each member isa true master of their art. 
Keyboard player Makoto Ozone records, 
writes and produces his own music as well 
as for others. 

Bassist Gildas Boucle from France has 
been with the group for two and a half 
years. 

Saxaphone player Donny McCaslin, 
who as Burton put it, “Was able to join the 
band regardless of his childhood in Happy 
Valley, California,” has been a member for 
one and a half years. 

Theclosest toa native is drummer Marty 
Richards from Framingham. His three and 
a half years with the group makes him the 
oldest member. 

Let us not forget the group’s leader. 
Burton has toured and recorded with many 
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Classy 


concert 
Jazz group wows NECC 


Jazz 
review 


musical greats like George Shearing and 
Stan Getz. He has also recorded more than 
thirty albums and is a recipient of three 
Grammy's. 

The quintet captivated the audience 
with songs by James Williams, Duke Elling- 
ton and jazz master, Chick Corea, as well as 
many others. 

They also played a song by John 
Schofield, Why Did You Do It? Burton dedi- 
cated the piece to T.V. evangelist Jimmy 
Swaggart. 

Several numbers written by band 
member Makoto Ozone were also per- 
formed. One piece in particular, Katos’ Re- 
venge, featured a duet by Makoto and 
Burton. 

By the end of the concert it was quite 
evident why Gary Burton has been billed as 
“the best knownand most successful of the 
younger generation of Vibraharp masters.” 

The group’s performance was truly dy- 
namic and the crowd responded gratefully 
throughout the concert. A reception was 
later held in thestudentcenter, where mem- 
bers of the group mingled with the audi- 
ence. 

Gary Burton’s unique flair for words 
and talent for performing made the eve- 
ning a memorable one. Theconcert was one 
of the best at NECC in recent memory. 


Nuclear family or extended? 


By PROF. DON CONWAY 
Guest Contributor 

Familia nuclear o familia extensa 

Algunos creen que la familia ideal es la 
familia nuclear. Este tipe de familia es muy 
comunen los Estados Unidos. El hombre, la 
esposa y sus hijos viven solos en una casa 0 
en un apartamento. 

Algunos creen que la familia ideal es la 
familia extensa. Este tipo de familia es muy 
comun en Hispanoamerica. El hombre, la 
esposa y sus hijos viven con otros parientes 
en una casa 0 en un apartamento. 

Tres argumentos basicos a favor de la 
familia nuclear: 

1. Um hombre y una mujer tienen el 
derecho a llevar una vida independiente. 

2. La madre y el padre pueden criar a los 
ninos sin la interferencia constante do otras 
personas que tienen ideas diferentes. Los 
ninos necesitan aprender un solo metodo 
do disciplina. 

3. La famila nuclear es el sistema mas 
logico. Las personas de diferentes genera- 
ciones no tienen loas mismos intereses. 

Tres argumentos basicos a favor do la 
familia extensa: 

1. Los esposos pueden salir mucho 
porque saben que los ninos quedan en 
buenas manos. Tambien, en la familia ex- 
tensa, los abuelas ayudan con el trabajo do 
lacasa. Entonces, la esposa puede trabajar o 
participar en las actividades de la comu- 
nicdad. 

2. Los ninos no dependen totalmente do 
los padres. A veces, pueden llevar sus 
problemas a otras personas. Los abuelos 
tienen la experiencia de una larga vida y los 
ninos aprenden mucho de ellos. 

3. La familia extensa es el sistema mas 
logico. Los viejos necesitan a los jovenes y 
los jovenes tambien necesitan a los viejos. 
Todos estan mas contentos cuando viven 
con ostes miembros de su familia. Es impo- 
tante no perder el centacto entre las genera- 


ciones. 

English version 

Nuclear family or extended family? 

Some believe that the ideal family is the 
nuclear family. This type of family is very 
common in the United States. The man, his 
wife and children live alone in a house or 
apartment. 

Some believe that the ideal family is the 
extended family. This type of family is very 
common in Hispanic America. The man, 
his wife and children live with other rela- 
tives in a house of apartment. 


Three basic arguments in favor of the 
nuclear family: 

1. The manand his wife have the right to 
live an independent life. 


2. The mother and the father can raise 
their children without the constant interfer- 
ence of other who have different ideas. 
Children need to learn only one method of 
discipline. 

3. The nuclear family is the most logical 
system. People of different generations do 
not have the same interests. 

Three basic arguments in favor of the 
extended family: 

1. The parents can go out much more 
because they know that the children are in 
good hands. Also, inan extended family the 
grandparents help with the house work. 
Then the wife can work or participate in 
community activities. 

2. The children do not depend totally 
on their parents. Sometimes they can take 
their problems to other people. The grand- 
parents have the experienceoflong life, and 
the children can learn much from them. 

3. The extended family is the most logi- 
calsystem. Older people need young people, 
and young people need older people. Ev- 
eryone is happier when he lives with other 
members of his family. Itis important not to 
lose contact between generations. 
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Classical music trio a hit at NECC 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Staff 

The Classical Pianoforte Trio of Florence 
Pearson, violin, Cheryl Campbell, violon- 
cello, and Eric Mazonson, piano, performed 
a rousing exhibition of classical music 
recently at NECC’s Bentley Library. 

More than 60 people attended the free 
concert which featured Franz Peter 
Schubert's Trio No. 1 in B-flat, Op. 99, fol- 
lowed by Felix Mendelssohn’s Trio No. 1 in 
D minor, Op. 49. 

The mood of Schubert's piece fluctuated 
throughout the work. At one moment its 
polyrhythmic style created a frantic atmos- 
phere. The instruments, at times, seemed to 
approach the work from different angles, 
yet not creating confusion, only 
excitement.The listener had to be attentive 
to appreciate the variety of textures. 

Then the music suddenly became beau- 
tifully melodic. The instruments manipu- 
lated the melody, exploring itand passing it 
off to one another. The melody and the 
polyrythms danced on top of the tempo 
which remained relatively fast throughout 
the work. 

Schubert’s piece was complex and a 
challenge to the listener, unlike 
Mendelssohn’s which was far simpler, yet 
equally as exciting in its own way. 

The violoncello provided a strong me- 
lodic undercurrent in Mendelssohn’s work. 
The piano and violin danced upon the 
melody, gracefully carrying it outward, 
expanding it into lyrical phrases. ,; 

The constant attention to melody, its 
development and growth, in clear unas- 
suming fashion is a quality often found in 
Mendelssohn's work. 

The piece continued on, manipulating 
the melody. As the end drew near, the 
instruments increased in tempo and vol- 
ume, much like a wave heading towards 
the beach. 

As they reached the climax, the music 
dropped back, teasing the listener and cre- 
ating an air of excitement. When the climax 
was reached, the applause was not only in 
appreciation of the musicians, but also a 
release from the tension so expertly created 
by the composer. 

The two works presented provided two 
composers’ approaches to the trio format. 
The music at times was challenging, yet 
always exciting. It was a concert well worth 
attending. 


Clasical pianoforte trio 


FLORENCE PEARSON, Eric Mazonson and Cheryl Campbell perform rousing classical exhibition. 
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Duo plays neoacoustical music 


BY RON ASADORIAN 
Staff Reporter 
Folk singing duo Hughes and Mikel are 
scheduled to appear for the Celebration of 
the Earth Benefit Concert during Environ- 


Drama- from page one 


Top Notch 


S. Flanagan photo 
MARK CAMPANO and Sheilagh 
Cruisckshank rehearse Picnic. 


The play is not just about Haland Madge, 
it’sabout many relationships whereaspects 
of friendship, love, and family are brought 
to life. The characters are convincing in 
their roles, both young and old. 

The play will be performed March 30, 31, 
April 7, 8, at 8:00 pm in the Top Notch 
Theater. There will also be a special per- 
formance for the deaf students here at 
NECC. Tickets will be sold at the door, $3 
for general admission and $2 for students 
and elderly. 

The following are cast members: 

Helen Potts-Theresia Moussa 

Hal Carter-Mark Campano 

Milly Owens-Charlene Maguire 

Bomber Gutzel-James Robinson 

Madge Owens-Sheilagh Cruickshank 

Flo Owens-Jennifer Knowles 

Rosemary Sydney-Donna Kelly 

Alan Seymour-Chris Burke 

Irma Kronkite-Tracy Lee Harvey 

Christine Schoenwalder-Rachel Moffat 

Howard Bevans-Curt Goulet 


mental Awareness Weeks next month at 
NECC. 

Hughes and Mikel met seven years ago 
at Bradford College and have been friends 
ever since. They have performed together 
professionally for about two years. Both 
attribute their success to hard work and 
determination. 


Amanda Millay Hughes attended 
Bradford College and received her 
associate’s degree in Creative Arts. She 
finished at the top of her class and was also 
awarded the Mary C. Barrett Scholarship 
prize for overall academic excellence. 

Hughes left her formal studies to con- 
centrate her attention on writing, and she is 
currently teaching painting to students at 
anarts and supplies store in Plaistow, N.H. 
She also gives private lessons. The mother 
of three enjoys painting, writing and read- 
ing in her free time. 

J. Michael Pope graduated from Bradford 
College with a bachelor’s degree in Crea- 
tive Arts and is working to obtain his 
master’s degree in Music Composition at 
the University of Lowell. 

Pope was the winner of the Mary C. 
Barrett Scholarship prize for academic ex- 
cellence at Bradford College in 1982 and 
1983 and was also awarded the Poetic Ex- 
cellence Prize in 1983 at his graduation. 

He taught workshops at the Northeast 
Dulcimer Symposium, Autumn Hills Dul- 
cimer Festival and Flower Carol Dulcimer. 
Currently, he teaches students of all ages in 
bottleneck, ragtime, classical, old country 
blues, rock guitar and jazz at the Haverhill 
Music Center. 

Asked how they feel about the Environ- 
mental Awareness Week program, Pope 
says, “We're really happy they’re doing it. 
We think any program that puts any atten- 
tion on uplifting the environment can bea 


Acoustic 
pleasures 


File photo 
HUGHES and Mikel to appear at 
NECC. 


very positive event.” 

Neoacoustic music is their favorite 
because it allows them to be fairly creative 
around a simple form. The boundaries are 
small and set, and they are able to push 
those boundaries away very easily. 

Folk music is a very personal kind of 
music, they say. Hughes and Mikel wrote 
the lyrics and music to their first album, 
Sometime Lover, and second album, Still Lov- 
ers . Both are available at the Haverhill 
Music Center. 

The artists have also been working on 
new material for songs that look at all the 
aspects of nature and the environment. 

They also will teach a song writing class 
next Fall at NECC. 
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Film combines 
action, humor 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Staff Reporter 


In True Believer, James Woods plays a 
brilliant but cynical New York Lawyer who 
specializes in helping to free guilty drug- 
dealers with his amazing constitutional 
rights rhetoric. 

His new assistant, played by Robert 
Downey Jr., wonders what became of the 
activist lawyer from the ‘60s he so admired 
and came to New York to work for. 

When a poor Korean woman comes and 
asks Wood’s help for her son, who is serv- 
ing time in Sing Sing for a murder she says 
he never committed and stands to add to 
thattime for killing a gang member while in 
prison, Wood’s attitude is “Sorry, I can’t 
help you.” 

But by the next morning, he accepts the 
challenge and decides to reopen the origi- 
nal eight year-old murder case. Together 
with his assistant and a private investiga- 
tor, Woods goes looking for the real killer. 

This investigation, unlike his drug-dealer 
cases, does not go the way he wants it to, 
however. Rhetoric and brains will not nec- 
essarily get him out of this one. 


True Believer 


"This investigation, unlike his 
drug-dealer cases, does not go 
the way he wants it to, 
however.” 


All the evidence, all the witnesses, ex- 
cept one who now lives in an insane asy- 
lum, all the experts, point toward his client 
as guilty. 

But Woods, like the audience, has be- 
come a true believer in Mr. Kim’s inno- 
cence, and nothing, not the Aryan army, 
nor the district attorney, will stop him from 
proving it. 

The movie is well-paced and the audi- 
ence gets caught up in the action and with 
Wood's character as he becomes less cyni- 
cal and returns to his former driving ideal- 
ism to save the innocent from injustice. 
There were several cheers in the final court- 


4 


TOMHANKS stars in 'The ‘Burbs,’ a comedy worth seeing according tocritic 


Mike Moriarty. 


room scene and chuckles throughout atthe era angles of the dramatic scenes. 


less tense moments. 

The cinematography is wonderful, and 
fans of older films will enjoy the slower- 
motion and graininess of the black and 
white flashback scenes and the tense cam- 


THE SPRING 
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True Believer isa good movie, but except 
for Wood’s performance and a few notable 
scenes, not an extraordinary or particularly 
memorable one. It is definitely worth the 
price of admission, however. 


‘Burbs’ farce 
stars Hanks 


By MICHAEL MORIARTY 
Staff Reporter 


If you can only catch a few movies this 
year, you should definitely get down to 
your local theater to see Tape Heads and The 
‘Burbs. 

Michael Nesmith’s Tape Heads isa witty, 
comical story of two guys trying to make it 
in the Los Angeles video business. It stars 
John Cusackas an apprentice salesman and 
Tim Robbins asa sleazy video camera man. 

Thetwo get caught up ina zany world of 
half-rate musicians and conniving record 
executives, and they find themselves tak- 
ing jobs on “spec,” as they call it. 

Along the way they get mixed-up in the 
kinky sex-life of a presidential candidate. 
Tape Heads isa hilarious and unpredictable 
movie. 

Comedian Tom (Bosom Buddies, Big) 
Hanks is starring in The ‘Burbs, a movie 
about life on a suburban street and those 
close buddies who live on it. 

The movie also features Carrie Fisher as 
Hank’s wife, and Bruce Dern, Rick Ducom- 
mun, and Corey Feldman as his obnoxious 
suburbanite neighbors. 

Hank’s neighborhood gets rocked by 
the disappearance of a resident, Walter, 
who is thought to have been abducted by 
the new family on the street. As the plot 
thickens and the story twists and turns 
through new amusing evidence, one does 
not know what to expect. 

The theme of this movie, how those in 
suburbia know everyone else’s business, is 
a humorous one. Hanks and his supporting 
actors are brilliantly hysterical and deliver 
an entertaining two hours. 

Filmmaker Steven Herek creates a 
wacky, farfetched movie in Bill and Ted's 
Excellent Adventures. The film stars Bill 
(Alex Winter) and Ted (Keanu Reeves) in a 
crazy comedy about two high school stu- 
dents who do all they can to get an “A” on 
their history presentation. 

Thetwo team up with veteran comedian 
George Carlin in a quest to go back in time 
in their telephone booth time machine and 
bring back some of history’s most famous 
individuals. 

It is uncertain why Herek’s movie was 
made; however, it’s fast-paced and contin- 
ual humor overcomes that. In Bill and Ted’s 
words, this movie is “most amusing.” 
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By JIM McPHAIL 
Copy Editor 

For two consecutive seasons and three 
out of the last four, baseball experts have 
been dumbfounded by the World Series 
outcome. 

Last season it was the Dodgers who, 
lightly regarded by everyone including the 
seemingly invincible Oakland Athletics, 
stunned the baseball world by the upset- 
ting the A’s four games to one. 

In 1987, the Twins won the Fall Classic, 
despite barely playing .500 baseball. Two 
years before the Royals doddled through 
the regular season and outlasted the near- 
est challenger in the then weak AL West, 
before being crowned World Champions. 

Not to take anything away from the 
accomplishments of these teams, but they 
were clearly not the best team in baseball in 
their respective seasons. 

Many experts cite only one team per 
division making the playoffs as the main 
reason for this occurrence. Baseball is the 
only sport where a team can finish with the 
second best record overall and not make the 
playoffs. Sounds absurd but it’s true. 

Many in the baseball hierarchy have 
proposed a plan where eight teams would 
make the playoffs, making fora more inter- 
esting post-season and bring more revenue 
to the league. 

However, tradition rich baseball frowns 
on such changes, stating they would ruin 
the American pastime. Perhaps in years to 
come this scenario may become reality, but 
at this stage it’s wishful thinking. 

Still, the question remains, who will be 
this year’sCinderellateam? A team that has 
basked in obscurity and mediocrity for 
years. A team that will bound over count- 
less other clubs in the standings. A team 
that will shine brightest, streak the fastest 
and stun thebest to become the 1989 champs. 

Fans in Pittsburgh are convinced their 
Pirates are the team of the future and al- 
though no improvements were made to the 
ballclub, they seem convinced theyareready 
to overtake the Mets. 


If Houston could ever get some hitting, 
they would certainly be a team to be reck- 
oned with. Maybe Texas can...Nah, no way, 
you say. 

Baseball’s French fans hope the Expos 
can take a page from their hockey counter- 
parts and finally win the big one. Or what 
about the Blue Jays? Only a few years ago 
they nearly made a World Series appear- 
ance. 

For the crazed fans in New York and 
Boston, turmoil seems to be the rule, not the 
exception. The Mets, Yankees and Red Sox 
have been headline makers all winter long. 

Will this be the year Gene Autry brings 
a championship to Anaheim? I don’t think 
so. Can Bruce Hurst make the Padres a 
winner? Sorry Bruce, the weather might be 
good in San Diego, but the team is not. 


Bay Area fans are playing with the idea 
of Joe Montana coming out of the bullpen 
and Jerry Rice playing centerfield. He would 
certainly add speed to the outfield. 

On the other side of the Bay, the Athlet- 
ics think this is their year. Don’t they know, 
no AL team has made it to the Series in 
successive years since the Yankees did it 
nearly a dozen years ago. 

It’s possible that either the Twins or the 
Brewers may find themselves playing ball 
‘well into October. Both have pitching. The 
Brewers lack offense while the Twins are 
still suffering from the terrible trade that 
dealt Tom Brunansky to the Cardinals. 

Speaking of the Redbirds, manager 
Whitey Herzog has let the St. Louis club to 
three pennants this decade. There won’t be 
a fourth for the man they.call the ‘white rat.’ 
And what about the Show-me state’s other 
team. Can the Royals’ Bo Jackson lead the 
NEL inrushing and the majors in strikeouts 
in the same year? 

Motown fans seem to think their veteran 
team will be backin the hunt again this year 


Lady Knights enthusiastic 
after last season's success 


By PAMELA MORAN 
Staff Reporter 

The softball season is right around the 
corner, and Coach Chuck Lombardo and 
his Lady Knights are hoping for another 
successful season. 

Last year, Northern Essex had an out- 
standing team. The Lady Knights ended 
their season with a 34-6 record. They were 
first in the Northeast Intercollegiate Soft- 
ball Conference, the top team in the state 
and placed third in the Junior College 
Regionals. 

Although they only have two returning 
starters, infielder/outfielder Chris 
O'Connor, and pitcher Tracy Martino, coach 
Lombardo is confident this season. 

“We've got some talent. The players are 
interested and enthusiastic,” he said. 

This year’s thirteen player squad: must 


work hard to prepare for a season that lasts 
only four weeks. The players are ona three 
day a week training session in the new 
fitness center. 

Lombardo feels that this is very impor- 
tant. “The players should be physically and 
mentally ready to get off on the right foot. 
This is our rebuilding year.” 

Northern Essex will meet tough compe- 
tition from Mitchell, Endicott, and Mas- 
sasoit. “Usually the best competition comes 
from schools having Phys. Ed. as a major,” 
Lombardo added. 

Asked what he thought about athletic 
programs at two-year colleges as opposed 
to the four-year colleges, Lombardo said a 
four year school has many advantages 
because there arealways new players. Four- 
year schoolsalso have more money to spend 
on athletics. 


Hess- from page 20 


per credit hour). 

The second source of income, table re- 
ceipts, is earned from pool and ping pong 
tables located, in the gymnasium lobby. 
Fifty-five percent of the money earned from 
video games also goes towards the Athletic 
Budget. 

“Of the total money I get, 85 percent is 
already spent before I get it,” Hess said. 
There are very few changes in the budget 
from year to year. 

According to the Student Activities 
budget, athletics received $64,270 in fiscal 
year 1988-89. Of that amount, 82 percent 


has already been spent on coaches salaries, 
officials salaries, transportation costs, and 
the games themselves. 

At first glance this may seem like more 
than a substantial amount of money, but it 
really isn’t. After the necessities are taken 
care of, Hess says he is left with only 10 
percent of what he started with. This small 
portion is used to purchase equipment, 
uniforms, and other necessities. 

Since the department already receives 
the largest percentage of money, Hess 
doubts his department will receive a sub- 
stantial increase next year. 


after winning the AL Eastin’87 and leading 


for most of the way in ‘88. These old-timers | 


are more apt to be collecting social security 
in the Fall than playing baseball. 

Let us not forget Pete Rose and his Reds. 
Maybe Pete can whip them into a clone of 
the once-feared Big Red Machine that ter- 
rorized teams in the 70s. Then again maybe 
he can’t. 

What will become of linguini-eating 
Tommy Lasorda and his patchwork of 
miracle workers. Kirk Gibson’s two out, 
ninth inning game one homerun was truly 
a great moment in the history of the grand 
old game. Surely it was the most dramatic 
since Carlton Fisk clanged one off the left 
field foulpole at Fenway in the ‘75 Series. 

Although the Dodgers have improved 
themselves with the acquisition of future 
hail of famer Eddie Murray, Lasorda has 
used up the only miracle he gets. 

Anyway, here are the picks as one base- 
ball fanatic sees it. Milwaukee, Boston and 
Toronto will be in a dogfight with the Blue 
Jays prevailing in the end to defeat the 
Twins to become the first Canadian team to 
win the pennant. 

Over in the senior circuit, the Pirates 
outlast the Mets whiletheGiants will emerge 
as top dog in the West and then go on to 
defeat the Pirates, earning their first ticket 


to the World Series since the 60s. 

Game one of the Series, in Toronto, will 
be snowed-out, a first in post-season play. 
The Jays will go on to win the Series in six 
games. Canadians, still bitter over the loss 
of national hero, Wayne Gretzky, to the 
United States, rejoice throughout the coun- 
try. Don’t laugh, it just might happen. 


Money- from page 20 


salaries, but I do not think this will happen 
considering the financial crisis the state isin 
right now.” 

Hess is responsible for putting together 
the athletic budget, but he says 85 percent of 
the money is already spent to keep existing 
programs functioning, so there is little 
money left over for anything else. 

Although there was little money left 
over, Hess pushed fora largeincrease in the 
intramural operations fund this year. The 
fund was raised from $2,900 in fiscal year 
1988 to $7,500 in fiscal year 1989. This money 
was used to help renovate the fitness center, 
which has just opened in the gymnasium. 

The final cost of the fitness center, ap- 
proximately $40,000, comes from three 


Money problems 
"1.80 percent of the money is 
already spent.” 


sources: $30,000 from student activities 
surplus, $7,500 from the intramural Opera- 
tions fund, and $2,500 from the student ac- 
tivities reserve fund. 

However, the state did contribute to the 
project because maintenance crews painted 
the walls and installed new carpeting, two 
jobs necessary to open the doors of the new 
center. 


Sports budget 


Administrative 

Trainer 

Intramural Coordinator 
Operations 


Men's Basketball 
Coach 
Assistant Coach 
Timer/Scorer 
Officials 
Operations 


Women's Basketball 
Coach 
Assistant Coach 
Timer/Scorer 
Officials 
Operations 


Men's Baseball 
Coach 
Assistant Coach 
Umpires 
Operations 


Women's Softball 
Coach 
Assistant Coach 
Umpires 
Operations 


Men's Soccer 
Coach 
Assistant Coach 
Officials 
Operations 


1988-89 


3.600 
1,600 


1987-88 


3,400 
1,400 
14,525 
2,900 


(8,300) 
1,950 
500 
650 
1,700 
3,500 


(8,300) 

1,850 
500 
650 

1,700 
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Sports 
Gambling 


It can be habit forming 


By KENNY DeBENEDICTIS 
Staff 

It’s NCAA tournament time. College 
hoops. The Final Four. It’s time for March 
Madness and Dick Vitale. 

It’s also sports gambling season, a time 
when some people see visions of dollar 
signs dancing in their heads, when some 
feel the thrill of victory or the gut-wrench- 
ing agony of defeat. 

Hundreds of college students from the 
Merrimack Valley at ULowell, Merrimack 
College and NECC huddle around their TV 
sets with their paychecks and college sav- 
ings on the line. 

One local bookmaker, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, doesn’t see the harm in 
it, however. 

“| don’t think it is a problem because 
people have been gambling for generations. 
It’s sort of an American tradition. Besides, 
it’s not like drugs where people are getting 
killed all the time,” he said. 


A Bookmaker 


"| booked action for a lot of gamblers 
from a certain high school,” 


According to the bookmaker, the num- 
ber of clients is growing in this area and the 
majority of them are college students. 

“I booked action for a lot of gamblers 
from a certain high school. Now they are 
college students with many friends. Busi- 
ness has really been good lately.” 

He receives thousands of dollars each 
week from local college students, people 
with $25 a week allowances from their 
parents or those who are making $4 an hour 
working at a local supermarket. 

“Hey, if wasn’t the one, they would just 
find another bookie,” he says, “And just 
because they bet doesn’t always mean they 


Campus shapes up 


NECC STUDENT Kathleen Cavanaugh keeps fit. 
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April 11, April 15 


April 12, April 19 


April 17 


ORIENTATION 
and other important dates 


SPRING '89 


Last day to drop a full semester course with a “W”" 
Last day to drop a second eight week course with 


Career Change Workshop; Essex Room; sign- 
up at the Counseling Office is required; 


April 5 

grade. 
April 7 

no grade. 
April 7 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
April 10 


Student Senate Open Forum on Campus 
Issues; Lecture Hall A; 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 

Seminars and Information Exhibits on Stress 
Management; Student Health Services. 

Career Planning Workshop; F139—Office of 
Counseling; sign-up at the Counseling Office 
is required. 

Last day to drop a second eight week course with 

a “W" grade. 
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lose. A significant number of them win. It’s 
a real easy way to make money.” 

The bookmaker might think gambling 
on games is harmless, but a NECC student 
“Ben,” disagrees. He has gambled for a 
while, making a few dollars every week, 
relying on the money as if it were a pay- 
check. 


During football season, when gambling 
action peaks, Ben gambled heavily. Every- 
thing went smoothly for him until New 
Year’s Day, also known as “College Bowl 
Day.” 

Up to eight games are played then from 
morning until night. “It’s money making 
bonanza,” the bookmaker says. 

Ben placed bets on all the games that day 
and lost them all. “I remember being at a 
friend’s house and feeling really nauseated 
while staring at the TV screen in disbelief. I 
was $360 in debt with only $11.50 to my 


Minit 


name, no job, and a week to come up with 
the money. I now call it Black Monday,” he 
says. 

Ben became so desperate he was forced 
into having a house party and charging 
admissionto lower his debt. “I wasn’t going 
to get my legs broken for $360,” he says. 
Soon afterwards he stopped gambling. 

“J still have the urge, but I know the 


price I might have to pay ifI lose,” he says. 

According to Ben, sports gambling in 
colleges is a real problem because it is done 
secretly and not often heard about. “People 
just don’t realize the number of students 
who are involved. It’s a big business.” 

Should sports gambling in college be 
stopped? Or should an “American tradi- 
tion” like this live on? Two things are cer- 
tain, to a student who wants easy money 
fast, it can be as addicting as drugs and is as 
easy to do as picking up the phone. 


Fitness center open. 
for spring tune-up 


By SHANE TUFTS 
Staff Reporter 

Spring is almost here, and it’s timeto get 
ready for the summerand to shed that extra 
coat of flab that kept you warm this winter. 

With the new fitness center open, stu- 
dents should be swarming to it, but aren’t 
so far, according to some students inter- 
viewed. Many students don’t even know 
about the new center, and others work at 
different places instead. 

NECC student, Steve Raymond, says, 
“I’m surprised more people don’t come 
here. I’ve been to few gyms in the past, but 
believe me there’s no better deal than the 
one right here.” 

The center is open from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
It has the newest and finest in equipment. 
Although there is a good turn out right 
now, with the summercoming, thereshould 
be even more students taking advantage of 
the center. 


If you don’t have time to go there, you 
can still stay in shape inexpensively and 
have fun in the process. Here is what a few 
students and teachers do to stay in shape, 
both on and off campus: 

Prof. Jack Aronson - “Jogging and walk- 
ing” 

Seth Philips - “Aerobics” 

Gay Greece - “Work out at Images” 

Prof. Alphee DesJareins - “Walking, 
jogging, a little skiing” 

Karen Melanson - “Eating theright foods 
and aerobics” 

Rich Cunningham - “I just wear a baggy 
shirt” 

You don’t have to do anything to stay in 
shape if you don’t want to. Summer will be 
here sooner than you think, and you may 
wish to get rid of the that extra spare tire 
around your waist. Do yourself a favor and 
remember the new fitness center is open for 
use every school day. 


Free agency system takes game 
off the field and into the courts 


By JOHN FISH 
Staff Reporter 

The future of the NFL is now out of the 
hands of the players and management, and 
in the hands of the courts. 

On Feb. 1,the NFL put into effect its new 
free agency system, but the final decision 
will be made by U.S. District Court Judge 
David Doty, the man who will be handling 
this case when it goes to court. 

Under the new system, each team is 
allowed to protect 37 players, which leaves 
619 players to become unrestricted free 
agents. Being a free agent means that the 
player is free to offer his services to the 
highest bidder. 

Under the old free agency system, when 
a player went from one team to another, the 
team receiving the player had to compen- 
sate for the other team’s loss by offering 
another player, a draft choice, or a sum of 


money, all of which had to equal the value 
of the player lost. 

In the last 11 years only two free agents 
have left their original teams by way of free 
agency. 

Doty says,”The potential migration of 
many players from less attractive clubs to 
more desirable ones could have a devastat- 
ing, long term impact on the competitive 
balance within the league.” 

The NFL is a textbook example of poor 
labor relations. What the two sides need to 
do is to sit down like responsible human 
beings and hammer out their differences in 
a way that will make both sides happy. 

But instead of getting better, relations 
between the two sides are getting worse. 
The fate of the NFL’s new free agency sys- 
tem is now out of the hands of the players 
and the owners. Judge Doty and the U.S. 
District Court call the shots now. 
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Rowinski excite 


By PETER COTE 
Staff Reporter 

It’s that time once again for America’s 
favorite past time to begin. 

Spring means baseball for Mike Row- 
inski, NECC men’s coach, who is looking 
forward to a better season than he had with 
the basketball team. 

The college’s baseball team has always 
been competitive. They usually do well in 
their district and are respected highly in the 
tournament. 

This season should be no different. The 
Knights are stacked with talent and should 
be a force this season, Rowinski said. 

“We will score runs this year. My big 


worry is pitching," said the coach, who is _ 


helped by ass't coach Tom Blair Sr. 

Bothcoaches had a very good season last 
year, finishing 19-7, third in New England. 

“Four of five players had career years for 
me last fall and what I thought would bea 
rebuilding year was not,” Rowinski said. 
“We were seeded sixth in the tournament 
and snuck up on people. People took us too 
lightly, which I don’t think will happen 
again, especially after we beat the number 
two seed.” 

Blair has been a key part of the Knights’ 
success over the past few years. 

“Tom gets no credit for all the work he 
does. He is there when I need him and then 
some,” Rowinski said. 

Blair isn’t only in charge of helping the 
team, but he is also a key part of the main- 
tenance crew. He keeps the field ready to 
play and looking good. 

Both coaches have there work cut out for 
them in choosing a starting lineup. 

John Cail of Salem, N.H., and Dan Ren- 
nie of North Andover, are the only return- 
ing players. 

“Cail is probably the most natural ath- 
lete in the school,” says Rowinski. The 
shortstop/pitcher had a tremendous sea- 
son, hitting 521 to make him the best hitter 
in the district. 

He is also a good student and is being 
heavily scouted by the Boston Red Sox and 
other pro teams, 

“Athletically, the kid is incredible. He 
played soccer in N.H. and was the topscorer. 
Now he is currently playing semi-pro 
hockey and he didn’t even play in high 
school,” Rowinski said. 

The other returning letterman, Rennie, 
is a strong southpaw pitcher and first base- 
man for the Knights. 


“Dan joined us late in the season last 
year and still managed to hit .314. His power 
is from the left side and he is coming off a 
real good fall season,” Rowinski said. 

Remaining positions are up for grabs. 
Competing for catcher is Matt Evangelista 
of Georgetown, who played high school 
ball at Lawrence Central Catholic. 

“He's probably my hardest worker on 
the team,” Rowinski said. The other is Jeff 
Neadjlik. 


Many new players try out 
d about season 


K. Alfeiri photo 
PITCHER LESTER REED warms up. 


K. Alfeiri photo 
LUKE FITZGERALD takes a cut. 


“Jeff is going to start for me, the question 
is where,” says Rowinski. 

Neadjlik is also a very good pitcher and, 
like Cail, is classified as a “natural athlete.” 

When Rennie is on the mound, expect to 
see Steve Folansbee of Amesbury at first. 

“Folansbee is a left-handed hitter with 
a good strong arm and excellent glove,” 
Rowinski said. 

Second baseis up for grabs. Scott Bleaky, 
Emery Arsenault, Kevin Coyle, and Brian 
Dunkley are all battling fora position. “They 
all can play the position, but whoever is 
hitting is playing,” Rowinski said. 

Depending on the status of Cail’s arm 
and if he will be pitching, one of these 
players may end up at shortstop, Rowinski 
said. 

Steve Howes of Andover will probably 
play third base. “Steve has a good arm and 
could be very competitive for us,” Row- 
inski said. 

Competition in the outfield is wide 


Prospective first baseman 
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STEVE FOLANSBEE practices a long stretch in hopes of earning a starting 


job. 


open. Right now there are six players com- 
peting. Bill Bonnell of Haverhill “had a 
great fall season,” said Rowinski. 

Luke Fitgerald of Plaistwow, Paul Dail 
of Salem and Dan Flores of Lawrence are 
outfiellders in the running. Whoever is hit- 
ting will play, Rowinski said. 


Rich Cunningham, an outfielder/ 
pitcher, hada great fallseasononthemound. 
He will probably be pitching, although he 
may be used in the outfield as well. 

Another outfielder/ pitcher, Mike Lane, 
played baseball for Central Catholic last 
season. He is known for his strong arm. 


“All of these guys have a very good 
chanceto play,” Rowinski said, adding that 
his biggest headacheis the pitching depart- 
ment. 

“My three biggest pitching prospects 
from the fall didn’t return and that hurts,” 
he said. 


Besides all these players who are also 
pitchers, the Knights have three pitching 
prospects who concentrate on just pitching: 
Cliff Wallace of Salem, N.H., Ed Lymon of 
Dracut and Les Reed of Maine. 


“The major asset I do have is 10 healthy 
arms. I know we will score runs, so if my 
pitching holds up we will be fine,” says 
Rowinski. “In the past I have had teams 
with too much talent and no luck, so we 
didn’t last. If we get the breaks we need, 
solid pitching, great hitting, we will do 
fine.” 


The players and positions mentioned 
are not permanent, and after the team re- 
turns from their New Jersey trip during 
Spring Break, Rowinski will know more 
about his line up. 

The Knights official opening day is set 
for Friday, March 31 vs. Housatonic. 


Celts lose pride, fall victims to 'Father Time' 


Retirement of K. C. Jones, loss of Larry Bird result in disappointing season 


By KENNY DeBENEDICTIS 
Staff Reporter 

The Boston Celtics are not only losing 
games these days, but also many of their 
fans. 

At the All-Star break, the Celtics were in 
third place and had only won half of their 
games. It is quite a different team, in terms 
of performance, than the championship 
squad of 1986. 

Asit turns out, people are not panicking, 
but are apparently accepting the fact their 
glorious “Green Team” has fallen victim to 
Father Time. Even with a healthy Larry 
Bird, people believe the old bodies of Robert 
Parrish and Dennis Johnson can’t possibly 


compete with the speed and youth of teams 
like the New York Knicks or Cleveland 
Cavaliers. 


“The Celtics can’t win with players like 
Jim Paxton,” said Mike Lane, an NECC 
student. “They need the speed and power 
of a James Worthy.” 

Apparently, many of people feel the 
same way. Thecherished “Celtic Pride” has 
been badly bruised, and there does not 
seem to be any hope in sight to help resolve 
the team’s woes. 

“They need a trade. A big trade. They 
need to get someone to stir things up and 
help them win,” says Celtics fan Rick Lafond, 
an NECC student. 


Last year the Celts were beginning to 
show signs of age by losing to the Detroit 
Pistons in the playoffs. The Celtics’ starting 
five, Bird, Parrish, McHale, Ainge and DJ, 
were not the kings of the court anymore. 
The fans began to loose the faith. 

The Boston fans have had a winning 
team for so long they expect nothing but the 
very best from their beloved “Green Team.” 
Anything less is a shock and unacceptable. 


It is obvious that changes like KC Jones’ 
retirement and Bird’s surgery would make 
this year a long uphill battle to retain the 
title they once owned. 

Lately, the team is just trying to hold on 
and make it into the playoffs. They are ina 


slump which has brought them to within a 
couple of games of falling to fourth place in 
the Atlantic Division. The feeling around 
the NBA is that the team is vulnerable and 
every team is capitalizing on this. 

Things seemed as though they were 
headed in the right direction a few years 
ago when Len Bias was drafted out of the 
University of Maryland. Bias would have 
added a dimension to the Celtics game. 
Unfortunately, his fatal cocaine overdose 
cut his life short along with the life of the 
Celtics. If things keep going the way they 
are now, it will bea long time before fans see 
another championship banner raised in 
Boston Garden. 
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ByShaun Donahue 

Sports Editor 

Whilethe Massachusetts economy floun- 
ders, it continues to have a negative impact 
on state-funded colleges in the Common- 
wealth. 

Many NECC programs are being faced 
by this financial crisis, including the Stu- 
dent Activity budget, which may have fewer 
students paying the $3 per credit hour stu- 
dent activities fee each semester. 


it] ‘In fiscal year 1989, the Student Activity 
u budget totaled $310,011. Twenty-one per- 
x, cent ($64,270) went to athletics, the largest 
Kijamount of money allocated to any one 
program. 
There are those who feel this is not 
enough, however. “We're not going to be 
able to run programs without competitive 
+} coaching salaries,” says Jack Hess, director 
of athletics and intramural recreation, de- 
partment of sports and leisure studies. 
“We had no soccer team this year be- 


By Chuck Trombly 

Staff Reporter 
The NECC Athletic Program currently 
receives 21 percent of the Student Activities 
Budget, more than any other club or serv- 
ice. 

The department feels if they are to con- 
tinue with a competitive program, more 
money is needed, but where the money is 
going to come from is unclear. 

In spite of budget cuts and a lack of 
adequate funding, Jack Hess, director of 
athletics, intramural recreation, and depart- 
ment of sport and leisure studies, says he 
has put together a sufficient program. 

“If people give me fifty cents, then I’ll 
give you a fifty cent program,” says Hess. 


Program funding 
problems persist 
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cause we couldn’t offer a reasonable salary 
to the coach.” NECC can look forward to a 
change in the near future because money 

has been Shade availible to give raises. ; 

The entire athletics program at North- 
ern Essex and all other community colleges 
in Massachusetts depends upon the activ- 
ity fees paid by the students. This isthe only 
state in the country which has the students 
paying for the sports program. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, finds 
this to be a rather strange process. “The 
college I headed in Michigan had no stu- 
dent activity fees. Athletics were part of the 
budget, and we thought it (athletics) was 
just as important asa science labor library.” 

While many school officials are trying to 
get the state to contribute to NECC’s ath- 
letic department, Hess just doesn’t think it 
will happen. 

“There's been some talk about trying to 
get the state to pick up some of the coaches 


See- MONEY- page 17 
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“If haveaone dollar program existing, and 
I’m only given seventy five cents, I’m going 
to have to cut something.” 

Assuming drastic changes are not 
planned for the future, Hess and his coaches 
hope to continue to put together decent 
programs. 

“I think we do the best we can with what 
we are given,” says Mike Rowinski, NECC 
men’s coach. “We always take shortcuts. In 
order to run a program at the college level, 
we shouldn't take shortcuts, however." 

Athletic department funds come from 
two sources. The first source is the Student 
Activities Budget. This money comes from 
the students when they pay their tuition ($3 
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